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Water Supply from Deep Wells. 


s. S. BOYCE, U S DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE, 

With the oceurrence of periods of severe 
drouth the question of a living water sup- 
ply, pure for the household and abundant 
for the farm and garden, becomes more and 
more a pressing one. The fact that surface 
wells, springs and many streams may run 
low and not be free from typhoid germs 
directs attention to the depths of the earth 
for the supply. for the dwelling at least. 
In some instances rain water is held in 
cisterns above or under the ground and 
when filtered may not be seriously un- 
wholesome, but the general impression in 
the public mind is against the use of rain 
water in whatever way handled. The ex- 
pense of tanks, protection from freezing, 
and filters is nearly the same as the outlay 
which would be ordinarily required for 
boring a deep well. In times of drouth the 
supply would also be curtailed. 

The inference which naturally follows is 
that the only practical recourse is to the 
tubular or artesian well. In this connection 
if the deep well is small the additional 
supply for irrigation may be obtained from 
rainfall and from storing surface supPlies. 
Woeden tanks or underground cisterns or 
eatch basins may be so located as to re- 
ceive water from the roofs of buildings and 
the waste Water from the house, from 
which it may be pumped for irrigation with 
or without the addition of filtering ele- 
ments. Surface wells are a continued 
menace to health, besides liable to fail at 
a time when a water supply is most wanted. 

As a remedy .a deeper sinking of existing 
wells is proposed. 

Quite extended investigations condemn 
the use of all wells without tubular pro- 
tection against percolations of impurities 
from the surface, even to a very consider- 
able depth. It is rare that a well of less 
than 50 feet can be depended upon for 
safety or for a living and sufficient supply 
of water. Present ideas of how to irrigate 
require a much larger supply of water, 
even for a garden, than a 50-foot well will 
usually furnish, unless there be large stor- 
age undermains. Boring appliances are now 
so efficient that the cost of a well of 100 
feet in depth and 2% inches in diameter is 
not an item of very serious expense. The 
ordinary charge is 50 cents per foot for 
earth and 75 cents to $1.50 per foot for 
rock, for a well fully equipped ready for 
the application of power. The depth at 
which a supply of water may be found is 
the only uncertainty. This depends upon 
the under earth formation, although it is 
rare that a fair supply of water cannot be 
obtained under 100 feet in depth. The fol- 
lowing from Acting Irrigation Expert Clar- 
ence. T. Johnstone, of the United States 
department of agriculture, embodies the 
present knowledge upon the subject: 

“The underground water supply for any 
locality may vary for each mile in every 
direction. Hence, you can see that it would 
bé impossible to publish anything which 
would aid one to make an estimate of the 
amount of water he would receive or the 
depth to which he would have to go for it 
in another place. I am acquainted with 
one locality in Wyoming where wells are 
dug to a depth of 200 feet before water is 
struck. Two miles from that point water 
can be found at a depth of 4 or 5 feet 
and there is nothing in the surfdce indica- 
tions at either place that would lead one 
to believe that there is any difference in 
the depth of water. While artesian wells 
are deeper than ordinary wells, yet there 
is a great difference in their depths, and 
only the digging of such wells will deter- 
mine their worth or whether such a supply 
of water is available at all. Every locality 
must settle questions of this kind for itself.”’ 

The cost of testing a locality, if several 
residents combine for the purpose, will be 
small, and this is probably the only satis- 
factory method. To indicate what may be 
expected there is at Villa Alexandra, near 
Jacksonville, Fla, a 10-inch flowing well 
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where the stream is to the full capacity of 
the casing. Several smaller wells some 75 
feet deep indicate what may be expected. 
At Charleston, S C, flowing wells are ab- 
tained at 125 feet, and 50 miles inland at 
90 feet. At Greenville, Miss, an abundance 
of water is obtained at 175 feet. One hun- 
dred miles south of Chicago flowing wells 
are found at 35 to 40 feet. In eastern Iowa 
a well was of such force as to be uncon- 
trollable. The wells in South Dakota are 
proverbial. At Madison, Wis, a 10-inch well 
750 feet deep yields 600,000 gallons per day. 
Fourteen 2%-inch wells at Vineland, N J, 
furnish 250,000 gallons per day, and three 
6-inch wells at Tottenville, S I, 90 feet deep, 
furnish 150,000 gallons. An important item 
in obtaining a supply of water is the cost 
of the power required to raise it. In this 
respect, however, windmills, gasoline and 
kerosene engines and small steam outfits 
are so perfected that an outlay of $200 to 
$250 will furnish a fairly satisfactory water 
supply. 
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What Is Irrigation Worth? 


Cc. E. RICHARDS, CALIFORNIA. 


The value of an irrigation system depends 
wholly upon conditions, often purely local 
and as often largely sentimental. In a sec- 
tion where only grain can be grown and 
where the conditions of living are not at- 
tractive or wholesome, the value of water 
is least. In a district where the land will 
produce a large variety of crops, is eapable 
of intensive farming, but where living is 
only fairly attractive, there water is much 
more valuable than in the former instance. 
But where the soil is productive and the 
location especially attra¢etive, water is 
worth most. 

There are sections where water sufficient 
to mature the crops on an acre of land is 
not worth more than a dollar, but there are 
also districts where water for an acre is 
worth $50 and even more. While it is prob- 
able that in these latter places the present 
high rate or value of water will be reduced, 
yet the chances are that as the country 
becomes more completely settled the av- 
erage value of water will steadily increase 
rather than diminish. A very conservative 
estimate of the value of water.is that the 
land can afford to pay a rate equal to a 
sum representing 5% of the selling value of 
the crops raised on the land in question. 

In 1897 Capt Hiram M. Chittenden esti- 
mated that if a comprehensive system of 
water storage was constructed in the west 
on the ordinary basis, the average cost 
would be about $5% per acre-foot of water 
stored. If, however, complete development 
were made in each system, the cost would 
be diminished nearly one-half. Partial de- 
velopment is always the result of individual 
or corporate effort, only the government 
can be relied upon to make complete devel- 
opment. ‘ 

This cost, $3 or $5.50 as the case may be, 
represents the initial. cost of storing the 
water; the yearly cost to the irrigator must 
bear some relation to the pro rata inter- 
est on the investment, plus the pro rata 
share of expense in maintenance. Suppose 
it required two acre-feet of water on an 
acre of ground to mature a crop, and the 
water cost $5 an acre-foot to store, then 
the land should be able to pay 5% or $10, 
or 50 cents, plus expense of not over 25 or 
50 cents more. In this case the water rate 
should not be over $1 per acre of land. In 
all estimates, the amount of water neces- 
sary to mature a crop is problematical. 
An acre-foot of water is water enough to 
cover an acre of land with water 1 foot 
deep. The amount necessary to mature a 
crop ranges from one-half an acre-foot up 
to two acre-feet, the latter being ‘consid- 
ered a maximum, at least for any ordinary 
crop. 

There are, it is reported, some 18 large 
reservoirs in India built for irrigation pur- 
poses. The average cost of storing the wa- 
ter in these was $13 per acre-foot. In the 
western half of the United States there 
are 11 storage reservoirs and the average 
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‘price was $10 per aere-foot of water. In 


France there are ten irrigation systems and 
the average cost per acre-foot of water is 
$131. These figures give us food for thought. 
As population increases, land values will 
increase, so. also will every accessory con- 
tributing to make land productive. Many 
years can pass before it will be a good bus- 
iness policy to store water where the cost 
is so high as that in France, but surely it 
is the part of wisdom for the government 
to immediately take such steps as‘shall en- 
able her to reclaim the arid lands at a 
minimum cost. ; 


Hardy Vines and Perennials—J. ¢., 
Neb: Among the best hardy climbers are 
honeysuckle, trumpet creeper, wistaria, Vir- 
ginia creeper, various kinds of clematis, 
ete, etc.. The list of good, hardy peren- 
nials is so extensive that it is difficult to 
make a limited selection without omitting 
some desirable ones. The following cannot 
fail to give satisfaction: Aconitum, colum- 
bine, bluebell, chrysanthemum, larkspur, 
hollyhock, peony, phlox, spiraea, lilies and 
many others. These subjects are very ably 
treated in F. A. Waugh’s Landscape Gar- 
dening, published by Orange Judd compa- 
ny. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


The L Life of the Wheel 


pends upon the make of the wheel. 


ELECTRIC WHEELS 


last almost forever. Fitany wagon.straigh® 
or staggered spokes. Write for the cata 
logue. We mailit free. 

ELEOTHIO WHEEL ©O., Box 86; Quincy, Ilke 
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Intelligent and Intensive Fertilizing. 





Among the farmers noted for the magni- 
tude and success of their operations, George 
W. Hallock & Son of Suffolk county, N Y, 
are eminent. These men are great users 
of fertilizers and manures, and their suc- 
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cess is largely owing to the judgment exer- 
cised in this branch of their operations. 
Many farmers in their. section use ferti- 
lizers exclusively, but the: Hallocks are an 
exception, as they make large use of city 
manure in addition to commercial ferti- 
lizers. 

They have a private boat landing and re- 
ceive manure and other supplies by water 
in boatloads. Manure is bought in im- 
mense quantities, about 1000 tons being 
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used each year on 40 acres. This is spread 
broadcast ‘in the fall or early winter and 
lies on top until the following spring. This 
prevents the land from blowing, and the 
manure becomes rotted and quickly avail- 
able for the crops the next spring. In ad- 
dition to this manure, one ton of fine, dry 
fish scrap, carrying 10% ammonia, is ap- 
plied broadcast in the fall, on the same 
land upon which manure is spread, and 
preferably before the manure. In the spring 
all this is plowed down as shallow as pos- 
sible, generally going about 5 inches deep. 


On this, without further dressing, early 
cabbage and onions are grown. 

Onions are planted in rows 14 inches 
apart and cultivated entirely by hand. 


When the crop is well advanced, a row of 


carrots is planted between each row of 
onions, omitting every third row. This 
space permits of partial. cultivation with 


a horse and also gives a place for drying 
the onions when pulled. Corn is planted 
between the cabbage rows, no manure or 
fertilizer being used for either the corn or 
carrots. The land devoted to these crops is 
sown with oats as‘a cover crop. The next 
year the land is devoted to potatoes, 1500 
pounds high grade fertilizer being applied 
before the seed is planted. This is all put 
in the row with a drill. 

The farm contains 80 acres, one-half of 
which is manured and fertilized with fish 
scrap, as above described, and the other 
half put in potatoes with fertilizers in the 
drill. By this method the potato crop gets 
considerable help from the manure ap- 
plied the previous year, while escaping 
the bad effects on the tubers that follow 
the direct use of it. The fertilizer used for 
potatoes contains 3% ammonia, 7% phos- 
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phoric acid and 10% potash. It differs ma- 
terially in analysis from the potato ferti- 
lizer generally used in sections where_fer- 
tilizers are used exclusively, in that it has 
less ammonia and more potash, but un- 
der the system followed on the farm it 
has been found that the- larger quantity of 
potash is necessary. 

The potato crops are splendid illustra- 
tions of the benefits of this dual use of ma- 
nure and fertilizers, yields of 300 bushels 
and more per acre being customary. The 
variety grown is Early Ohio. They do not, 
however, advise this variety for ordinary 
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culture, as it requires market garden con- 

ditions to succeed. An important advan- 

tage possessed by the Early Ohio, where it 

can be grown, is that homegrown seed can 

be used, while northern grown seed of al- 
{To Page 107.] 
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15 years old and planted 18 feet apart. 
yield is 500 to 600 bushels -per acre. 
cut up with spading. harrow in 


the last of July, when’crimson clover is sown and cut up in the spring as described above, : 
The pears are generally stored in a house built for that purpose and left until they color. 


from the orchard. 


fruit is: shipped: from the: orchard when sent a long. distance. 
When in bulk they all ripen about’ the same time. 


EFFER PE 


Our illustration is a picking scene in the Kieffer pear orchard of D. 

The owner thinks they would have borne better had they been set 25 feet. 
Some years more than that. 
the spring. The plow is not used as too many roots are cut. 


AR ORCHARD 


D. Denise, Monmouth county, N J. The trees are 
The average 
Nothing is grown in the orchard, except clover, which is 
The orchard is cultivated until 
Bushel boxes are used to haul fruit 
Sometimes the 
Occasionally it is shipped loose in. cars, but generally in barrels. 
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Sudden Dying of Raspberry Canes. 


PROF F. C. STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 


During June and July the fruiting canes 
of both red and black raspberries often wilt 
suddenly and die. Frequently a portien of 
ithe cane, perhaps a ‘single’ branch; wilts 
and dies, while the remainder continues 
green. The disease is most virulent at the 
timé the fruit is ripening. In plantations 
which promise a large crop the yield may 
sometimes be cut down one-half by a sud- 
den attack of the disease in the midst of 
the harvest. This disease, called cane 
blight, is very common in New York. More 
or less of it may be found in the majority 
of plantations, particularly among the va- 
rieties of Cuthbert and Marlborough. It is 
mere destructive in old plantations than 
in young ones. 

The cause of cane blight is a fungus which 
aitacks the cane at some point and slowly 
kills the bark and wood until finally the 
cane is dead all the way around and then 
the portion above suddenly wilts. — Infec- 
tion occurs, in some eases at least, on the 
young canes in autumn, but rarely kills 
them until the following season. The seat 
of the trouble is readily located by an ex- 
amination of the cane just below the low- 
est wilted branch. Here one may see small 
patches of a greenish black powder which 
is composed of the spores of the fungus. 
The wood and bark at this point are dead 
and brown. 

This disease is now under investigation 
at the New York agricultural experiment 
station and experiments on its treatment 
are in progress. At present the only di- 
rections which can be given for its con- 
trol are: (1) To take plants for setting from 
healthy plantations only; (2) cut out and 
burn the old canes immediately after the 
fruit is gathered, in order to prevent, as 
far as possible, the infection of the new 
canes. Theoretically, spraying the new 
canes with bordeaux should be useful, but 
this has not yet been proven by actual 
trial. 

An insect called the cane borer some- 
times burrows in raspberry canes, caus- 
ing them to wilt-and die; but, according to 
our observations, this inseet is not common 
in New York. Its work may be readily rec- 
ognized by its conspicuous burrow, running 
lengthwise the cane. 


Storing Night Soil or Fertilizers. 


PROF H. B. M’DONNELL, MD STATE CHEMIST. 

The question of the fertilizing value of 
night soil is of great importance to a large 
number of farmers and gardeners within 
easy reach of large cities. The absence of 
a sewerage system in Baltimore renders 
necessary the use of sinks and cess pools. 
When these are filled the contents are 
pumped out into tank wagons and barrels 
made especially for the purpose. It is then 
hauled to the wharf and emptied into cov- 
ered barges holding from 100 to 200 tons. 
The barges are towed to various points in 
the country, where reservoirs have been 
built, into which they are emptied by 
means of steam pumps. 

The rule is to locate the receiving reser- 
voirs on a bank at such an elevation that 
they may be emptied by gravity on merely 
opening a gate or, at most, by only elevat- 
ing the material to a trough near the top 
of the reservoir. The reservoirs are simply 
excavations in the ground, the removed 
earth being used to elevate the edges, 
and clay from the bottom lining the sides. 
Where two reservoirs join they are separat- 
ed by a row of posts with boards nailed 
on both sides, the space between being 
filled with compact clay. From one to 
three dozen of these reservoirs are built 
close together, with an elevated trough so 
arranged that by simply removing the 
appropriate slide or gate any one of the 
reservoirs may be filled without changing 
the location of the vessel with the steam 
pump. 

Each patron of the system has his own 
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recefver and uses: the eontents when con- 
venient. The contents of the reservoirs are 
drawn off into tank wagons and distributed 
on the land before the crop is planted. The 
material is locally called “soup,” and _ its 
application “souping.’”’ The ease of applica- 
tion and: ready response to this fertilizer 
cause it to be highly esteemed by those 
who are using it. 


Dividing a Round Silo. 
FRANK RUHLEN, OHIO. 


A reader from Canada asks for the best 
method of dividing a round silo which re- 
cently came into his possession. Should 
the partition be put in crossways of the 
openings or extend from the openings? If 
the partition extends from the opening, 
shall it extend from the center of the open- 
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ing or from one edge? Figs 1, 2 and 3 show 
the three plans. By putting the partition, 
as in Figs 1 and 2, the silage from one- 
half must be thrown across the other, which 
means much extra work in emptying a 
silo. The partition should be placed as in 
Fig 3 and good doors made to fit the open- 
ing in each side. Use paper, or what is 
better, felt to make the joints air-tight. 
The reader also asks if it would not be 
all right to have the boards cut and put 
in the partition as the silo is filled. It 
would be impossible to make a partition 
air-tight when put in in such a manner. 
Too much care cannot be taken in putting 
in such a partition. The ends will have 
to have much work where joined to the 
walls or air will get through.when one side 
is empty. The work should be done in a 
good and substantial manner, as there is 
great pressure. Both sides should be 
filled simultaneously and well compacted at 
all times. It would break down the best 
made partition if one side was put in at a 
time. After it is well settled if one side 
is taken out the pressure is not so great. 
When taking out the first side, have a 
large number of braces ready the proper 
length and as fast as the silage is used, put 
in the braces. Fig 4 shows the braces in 
position from the sides of the silo to the 
partition. These braces should have some 
pieces at the ends running the opposite 
direction to the material against which the 
brace is to support. That is, if the silo is 
stave and the partition horizontal to the 
brace, the end pieces should be as in Fig 
5. If the timber of the outside of the-silo 
is horizontal, the brace should be as in 
Fig 6. When one side of the silo is empty, 
there is no danger of the wall giving way 
if these precautions are taken. Next year, 
when filling, the braces as well as the end 
pieces, should be taken out and laid away 
for another year. By this method, the man 
with a small herd can build a moderate 
sized silo and have silage through the dry 
time as well as winter at a very small 
outlay of money. . 


Burnt Wheat for Hogs—One year I had 
800 bushels of stack-burned wheat which I 
could not sell. I mixed a little corn with 
this, ground it and fed it to shotes and 
never had animals do better. I believe that 
the wheat for that year was worth $25 per 
ton to me.—[T. B, Mead, Minnesota. 


Harvesting Sorghum for Fodder. 


Two methods may be followed in harvest- 
ing sorghum. The most common is to cut 
with mower, let it cure for a few days, then 
pile up in large shocks, 8 or 10 feet high, 
and let it remain in the field until wanted 
for feed or until it has dried out thoroughly 
when it can be taken to the mow or placed 
in stacks convenient to the feed lot. 

Begin cutting when some of the heads are 
pretty well ripened, as it will not do to 
cut early before the sugar begins to form 
in the juice. Do not be afraid of making 
the shocks in the field too large. There wili 
be plenty of air space between the stalks 
and the larger the shock the greener and 
fresher the forage. Then, too, have no fear 
about the keeping of the fodder in the field. 
It is coarse and will turn water almost as 
well as a thatched roof. The outside of the 
shock will bleach but just beneath the sur- 
face the fodder will be bright and green. 
Where the crop is heavy the shocks will 
stand very thick on the ground. 

The other method and one rapidly grow- 
ing in favor is to drill in rows and cut with 
the corn binder. Make the bundles very 
small—not more than 6 inches in diameter. 
Let them lie in the field until pretty well 
cured out. This may take a week or more 
if the weather is dry. It is best to be in no 
hurry about standing them up. If rains 
come while on the ground, the fodder is 
apt to be spattered with mud. If one has the 
time it is very satisfactory to stand say 
half a dozen bundles in a place and after 
they have dried for a time, build into big- 
ger shocks, there being practically no limit 
provided the tops are tied tightly together 
so as to keep out the rain; or, as in some 
places where the fodder is to stand out all 
winter, the tops are covered with bundles 
broken at the bands as cap sheaves for 
small grain shock. This method of harvest- 
ing is decidedly the best, as the crop is so 
much more easily handled in bundles than 
when loose. The bundles are hauled to the 
feedlot or barn on a low wagon. It is 
useless to attempt to handle them with a 
fork. 

If to be stored in a mow, it is best to 
have them pretty dry, although an Indiana 
subscriber tells of putting sorghum contain- 
ing considerable juice in a hay mow and 
being very well satisfied with it. It did 
not mold or sour, except where some of the 
exposed stalks froze. during cold weather. 
Even this damaged fodder was eaten very 
readily by stock and no loss followed. 

The yield of forage from sorghum usually 
amounts to about six or ten tons per acre 
where the crop was doubled in rows and 
frequently as high as 40 tons where broad- 
casted. As with every other crop there is 
a wide variation in yields in different cli- 
mates and different soils. 

An Illinois grower estimates that one 
acre of good sorghum will yield enough for- 
age to carry 12 head of cattle over winter 
in that part of the country. Horses will 
not eat nearly so much. Everything likes 
good sorghum fodder—sheep, calves, cows, 
steers, colts, horses, hogs and if chopped 
fine the chickens will get a lot of picking 
from it. When once used to handling the 
fodder and once fully aware of its value 
the stock farmer will not do without it. He 
can seldom get enough of it. 


Novel Cold Storage Plan for Apples— 
We had a large bay filled to breast girt 
with hay and a big straw stack out in the 
yards Not knowing what to do with the 
apples,. we concluded to pile them on the 
hay and cover them with straw. We made 
a pyramid of apples in the middle of the 
mow, drew straw and filled up to the 
plates, tramping it well around the out- 
side. We left the apples alone until May 8 
and overhauled them. They were in much 
better condition than we expected to find 
them. There were not many rotted. Alto- 
gether the rot and shrinkage amounted to 
about 10%. They were shipped to a com- 
mission house in New York and sold for 
$3 per barrel.—[Subscriber, Steuben Co,N Y 
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Bean Crop Prospects Unsatisfactory. 


Reports recently received from county 
correspondents to American Agriculturist 
indicate a bean crop considerably short of 
last year. Acreage planted was generally 
less than a year ago and in the important 
bean-growing sections weather conditions 
have been unfavorable. With suitable 
weather from now until harvest a fair crop 
will be made, but nothing in comparison to 
a year ago. 

In California, the acreage planted is about 
20% less than 4ast year, due partly to the 
further extension of esugar beets and to 
the large stocks of last year’s crop carried 
over. In Ventura county, where lima beans 
are so largely grown, there is less reduc- 
tion in acreage and favorable prospects for 
a good crop, although there was less rain- 
fall than usual during the winter. Acreage 
of small white beans is reduced about one- 
third and colored varieties about one-fifth. 

In the extensive bean growing sections 
of Michigan the acreage generally is nearly 
20% less than last year, partly due to ex- 
cessive rains which prevented planting on 
heavy ground. Bains have drowned out 
many pieces so that prospects favor about 
three-fourths of last year’s crop. In Jack- 
son county, acreage is only 20% of last 
year and prospects proportionately lessened. 
Washtenaw county suffered severely in the 
southern portion from rains, which drowned 
out some fields entirely. Growers were re- 
planting as late as early July. A .large 
stock of -old beans was carried over in 
Ingham.-county, which will make up for the 
deficiencies of this year’s crop. In Kent, 
Van Buren and Livingston counties, condi- 
tions are much the same as elsewhere 
around thé state. 

The acreage planted In New York was 
about the same as last year. Schuyler 
county reports a slight increase, Gates 
county about 10% more, Orleans county 
somewhat less. Heavy rains have ruined 
some fields and greatly damaged others, so 
that present outlook is for a considerably 
shorter crop than last year. Vermont re- 
ports a larger acreage with prospects of a 
bigger crop.than last year. 


Cabbage Prospects Good; Acreage Large. 











Last year the aereage set to cabbage was 
considerably ltarg7r than the average, but 
reports from local correspondents to Amer- 


ican Agriculturist indicate a greatly in- 
creased acreage set this year. Plants 
were large when set, weather was 
generally favorable for their taking 
a strong, quick hold and in nearly 
all cabbage growing sections of the 
country a very large area has. been 


planted. With the exception of excessive 
rains, conditions have been -very favorable. 
On lowlands some fields have been drowned 
out and others damaged, but this injury 
will not amount to more than 5 or 10%. 
With suitable weather there is every pros- 
pect of a very large erop. 

In Wisconsin, the acreage as a whole is 


SPECIAL 


not materially increased. Some sections 
report a larger area and others less. Heavy 
rains have done some damage, but plants 
generally are in good condition. Illinois 
returns are not favorable. Acreage is less 
than last year, and plants are not doing 
well, on account of excessive rains. A 
larger acreage was planted in Ohio and the 
percentage of good plants set was greater 
than last season. Condition outside of some 
low grounds is generally good. Erie coun- 
ty, Pa, returns 20% larger acreage than last 
year. On dry grounds plants are doing well, 
but on low grounds they have rotted at the 
roots to some extent. New York cabbage 
growing counties generally report an in- 
crease of 10 to 20% in acreage. Plants were 
set somewhat later than last year, but with 
the exception of lowland pieces, are doing 
well. The increase in acreage in Maine is 
about 10% and plants in good condition. 
Rain has caused some damage in Mon- 
roe county and hindered setting, but the 
acreage is about 10% larger than a year 
ago, and plants are now generally in good 
condition. Brockport reports 50% increase 
in acreage, Spencerport no gain, Mumford 
and Clarkson 10% more. In Leroy, Gen- 
esee county, acreage is increased 25%, but 
in Stafford there is no increase. The plants 
have been considerably damaged by floods. 
Orleans county experienced very heavy 
rains during mid-July, which drowned out 
some cabbage fields and did from 10 to 15% 
damage to crops generally. Increase 10 to 
20% larger. Cayuga county reports a less 
acreage than a year ago. Crop looks prom- 
ising. There is considerable increase in-On- 
tario county. Some early pieces were re- 
set, owing to poor plants at start. Onon- 
daga county reports largest acreage ever 
set. Plants generally in good condition. 
Chautauqua and Livingston counties also 
report greatly increased acreage. Around 
Charlotte Center, 100 acres cauliflower were 
contracted for salting and canning. 


a 


Unfavorable Weather Conditions for Hay. 


a 


As mentioned in last week’s issue, the 
gain in condition of the hay crop over early 
spring prospects was rapid and great. Early 
July returns to American Agriculturist gave 
indications for a crop fully as large as last 
year. The weather for harvesting the crop 
has been generally unfavorable, so that a 
large part of it was secured in poor condi- 
tion. Much of it was wet once or more 
after being cut, so that the color will- be 
dark and quality poor in consequence. This 
is particularly true of clover. Excessive 
rains also retarded haying so that more 
than the usual amount became overripe. 

Practicaily no hay was carried over by 
farmers, so that good prices are looked for, 
although little is doing yet in market for 
the new crop. Choice quality hay will be 
somewhat scarcer than last year, and 
should command a considerable premium 
over the general run of the crop. The fol- 
lowing reports from local correspondents 


{To Page 103.] 
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Every farmer should 
know all about 


Potash 


Our books contain the teachings 
of the best agricultural authorities, 
We mail them free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New Yorx« 














REQUIRE NO EXTRA HEL 
| IN TRASHY GROUND. 
i Dises roll over of cut through trash 

and cover all the seed. 
The Disc does better work in hard or 
octt qroend Gan eng Soo et 
Su Disc and Superior Feed 
| make seeding easy and good results cer- 


SUPERIOR DISC DRILLS 


You run no risk when 
Superior. It is the drill for 
crops—Wheat, Oats, Cow Peas, Corn, 
etc., as well as 

Patents sustained in highest Courts. 

Your request on a card will 
bring Illustrated Oatalogue No. 13. 


SUPERIOR DRILL CO. 
Springfield, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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e leaders, and which h I 
and constantly increasing favor, is being 


for clean skimming, and leaves the cream in 


AM CATHERING THE FAVORITE SYSTEM 


This tem, i.e., the carrying of the cream to the factory instead of the whole milk, of which we were the pioneers and 
Be been practiced a number of years in the Eastern and Central States with much success 


HOLDS 





fast taken up by patrons of creameries all over the country. Prominent Cream- 
erymen who have strongly opposed it in the past are now its warmest advocates, and it is only a question of time before 
it will.be the prevailing system, if it is not already. 
Those who continue to Oppose it are certainl 
seems, on the part of some, to be a case of “ 
profit by the experience of others, they could not heip seeing the many advantages of the Cream Gathering system. 
One reason for the growing popularity of this system is due to the 


IMPROVED JU. 8S. 


which takes more cream out of the milk than any other—it 


working against their own interests, if the 
one are so blind as those who won"t see.” 


SEPARATOR 
THE WORLD’S RECORD 


more perfect condition—free from froth and churning. 
For many other reasons and much useful information on the subject, write for our booklet, “‘ Dairy Authorities,” which contains, in 
addition, the opinions of many prominent Creamerymen of this system. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





would but see it; but it 
or surely, if they would 
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Disposition of Cull Apples---ll. 


*FRED WELLHOUSE, KANSAS. 


We pick our apples, large and small, 
good and bad, clean from the trees at one 
picking, and do all sorting at the pack- 
ing houses. We have tried sorting direct 
from the trees, but it never gave satisfac- 
tion and we always had to sort again. 
Sorting is the most particular. work we 
have to do and requires great care in 
selecting careful help for this purpose. 

Our outfit for. sorting and packing is a 
platform or floor 16 by 32 feet, with a 
table along one side 4 feet wide and 30 
inches high, two dozen one-half bushel bas- 
kets, three or four light hatchets, two bar- 
rel presses, plenty of barrels, liners and 
nails. Our platforms are sometimes made 
in sections, so that we can move them to 
any part of the orchard. 

The sorting is done from these boxes 
while on the table. First grade are put in 
barrels; second grade are hauled in wagons 
and loaded into cars in bulk; third grade 
are carried to a pile. Our first grade em- 
braces all sound apples above two and one- 
quarter inches in diameter; second grade, 
all above one and one-half inches that are 
not badly damaged; third grade, all below 
one and one-half inches, and all those of 
that size that are badly injured. This grade 
we sell to the neighbors at ten cents per 
hundred, or five cents per bushel, and they 
load them into their wagons from the pile. 
This grade is of too little value to bear the 
cost of shipping, and must be sold at home, 
and at five cents per bushel we have little 
trouble in selling them. The second grade 
we nearly always sell in bulk in carload 
lots; they usually go to localities where 
apples are scarce. 

We had trouble at first in loading cars in 
bulk. The railroad requires a minimum of 
24,000 pounds, and to get that amount in 
we had to pile them 3 or 4 feet deep, and 
this required the men getting onto the ap- 
ples with their feet, which bruised them 
badly. We finally arranged a sliding door 
or partition the width of the car and 3 feet 
high, set at an angle, with braces to hold 
it in place. This door we placed near the 
end of the car and piled the apples in be- 
hind, and when filled to the proper depth 
the door was pulled forward; this enabled 
us to fill the car with a minimum amount 
of bruising. 

The demand for this class of apples 
is constantly increasing. The lower- 
of bruising. The demand for this class of 
apples is constantly increasing. The lower- 
ing of rates on the railroad has had much 
to do with this. Our drying kilns nave a 
eapacity of 500 bushels per day. We never 
have time to use these kilns ourselves, but 
have often sold our culls and allowed the 
purchaser to dry them in our kilns. A 
ton of coal will dry about 125 bushels in 
these kilns. Three women, with one paring 
machine, will pare, core and trim 50 to 70 
bushels ready for the slicer and drier. Each 
100 pounds of apples yields about ten pounds 
of dried fruit, and about ten pounds of 
dried parings and cores. 


Intensive Strawberry Growing. 


In a recent address before the summer 
meeting of the Michigan horticultural so- 
ciety, R. M. Kellogg, president, said: “In 
selecting a site for strawberries, elevation 
must be considered, as it avoids the injury 
of spring frosts. This can be controlled 
largely by planting the early sorts on the 
highest and late bloomers on the low land. 
The soil must be very rich, especially in 
potash and phosphoric acid,, and particu- 
larly so in humus or decayed vegetable 
matter. This spring my plantings amount- 
ed to 58 acres, all of which was prepared 
as follows: A year ago about 30 tons of 
stockyard manure to the acre was plowed 
under and then 300 pounds each of bone 


*Extracts from paper read before Kansas 
horticultural society. 


meal and-sulphate of potash ‘sown broad- 
east and thoroughly harrowed in and sowed 
to corn. The large Missouri dent was cho- 
sen and 3% bushels sown to the acre. The 
first germination of weed seed was de- 
stroyed by going over it with the weeder 
as the corn was coming through the 
ground and again a week later, after which 
the corn shaded the ground so densely that 
no weed could produce seed. 

While this corn gathers no nitregen from 
the air, as do the leguminous plants, yet 
the dense shading of the ground hastens 
nitrification, so I am sure I receive far bet- 
ter results. The corn was allowed to stand 
until the last of November, when it was 
mowed off and used as a mulch on the 
strawberry beds. In the spring this great 
mass of roots and stubble, added to the now 
thoroughly . decomposed manure; all of 
which is, with the plow, thoroughly pul- 
verized by repeated harrewings and then 
set with these truly thoroughbred plants, 
and throughout the season given a perfect 
course of tillage, and you have the secret 
of growing three to five hundred bushels 
of berries to the acre, of a grade which 
commands the highest price even in a glut- 
ted market. Such fruit never finds a glut- 
ted market anywhere. 

There is another feature upon which I 
wish to place especial emphasis. Plants 
grown under the conditions named are gen- 
erally able to resist attacks of fungi and 
insects, but in unfavorable seasons. the 
spores develop very fast and insects mul- 
tiply and foliage and fruit suffer. All this 
can be prevented by spraying. We make 
it a part of our regular system of tillage, 
and foliage is constantly covered with bor- 
deaux and arsenites always on the leaf 
when any pest arrives, and the result is the 
foliage is always healthy and clean. I have 
abandoned the use of paris green and now 
use only arsenate of lead because it never 
burns or injures the foliage and will not 
wash off with rain or in any way prevent 
the full action of the sun’s rays. All 
sprays must be administered under high 
pressure, breaking the liquid into the fin- 
est mist, and the nozzle kept far enough 
away so that each leaf is entirely 
moistened without dripping, so as to make 
the coat too thick when dry. Leaf rollers, 
slugs and all leaf eating insects, as well 
as fungi, die in their infancy. There are 
few cases in which wholesale spraying of 
the fruiting field will be necessary if the 
spores of fungi and insects are not allowed 
to breed in the propagating bed and go 
with the plants when transferred to the new 
beds. 


Big Crops on Small Areas. 


A novel method of planting and prun- 
ing fruit trees is followed by the Hittinger 
fruit company of Middlesex county, Mass, 
which has 40 acres devoted to fruit and 
greenhouses. Apples, pears and currants 
are the leading fruits, but peaches, plums, 
cherries and strawberries are also grown 
extensively. The method advocated and 
now practiced in setting is to make the rows 
wide apart and the trees or plants close 
together in the row. It is also advocated 
to run the rows north and south, regardless 
of the lay of the land, as by this method 
the trees or plants get the full benefit of 
the sun at early morning and late after- 
noon, which they do not obtain so well if 
the rows run east and west. A plot of cur- 
rants was set about 18 years ago, are in 
rows 7% feet apart and 2 feet in the row. 
The tops are renewed every three or four 
years, the old wood being cut out and new 
canes laid to take its place. By this sys- 
tem, the branches grow straight, do not 
interlock, and produce a great abundance 
of fruit of the finest quality. Although 
most growers would have reset this plot 
twice within this time, the plants are strong 
and vigorous and apparently good for 18 
years more. 

It is on the young wood that the finest 
fruit is borne. To obtain this, the tops of 
trees are renewed with shoots which come 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 


up. from the lower branches. The aim is 
to renew the top with new wood every 
ten years. But little pruning is done with 
any -of-the trees or plants. Mr Thomas 
Hittinger says that excessive cutting in- 
duces the tree to make excessive growth, 
therefore he cuts out only dead limbs and 
the water sprouts, of which there are not 
many. Under this system the trees pro- 
duce annually large crops of fruit of the 
choicest quality. Of course with it go heavy 
manuring and clean cultivation. 

Strawberries are set in rows 3 feet apart 
and 6 inches apart in double lines in the 
row. Two crops are taken and then the 
bed plowed under. Plants are usually set 
early in the fall after some vegetable crop 
has been taken off. They make a good 
growth, and are mulched with stable ma- 
nure. In the spring this is cultivated in and 
if not enough is left to form a good mulch 
some fine meadow hay is placed under the 
vines. If necessary, the bed is irrigated three 
times during the season, the first time be- 
ing after the fruit has set, the second time 
as the berries begin to ripen and the last 
time when the season is a little more than 
half over. Water is put on with a 2-inch 
hose between‘the rows. This does not wet 
the foliage nor bespatter the berries with 
mud. After the crop is harvested, the cul- 
tivator is run between the rows and the 
runners chopped out. The Marshall is liked 
the best because of its dark color, firm- 
ness and large size. Boxes are filled heap- 
ing full and only one quality made, which 
sells at very high prices. 

The greenhouses are extensive, and are 
being greatly enlarged. Six houses, 45x150 
feet, are being erected in addition to the 
present plant. There is one house 40 feet 
wide and 600 feet long, and several of lesser 
more, without repairs. The boards sur- 
rounding the center bed have been renewed 
two or three times, and cypress is now used. 
The sideboards at the upper and lower 
beds, which are of cypress, are still in good 
condition. This house was one of the first 
to be built with iron pipe posts, but the 
plates and purlins were of wood. The houses 
size. The first house was erected 18 years 
ago, and is apparently good for 18 years 
built after this were erected with iron 
purlins, to which the cypress rafters were 
fastened with a large staple. The new 
houses do not differ materially from those 
now in use, except that they are 5 feet wider 
and necessarily a little higher. 


A Berry Cane Cutter—An old _ shovel 
handle and the tip of a worn-out scythe 
put together in the 
manner shown in the 
cut, make one of the 
best of pruning hooks 
for cutting the old 
canes from rows of 
raspberry and black- 
berry bushes. The 
back of the scythe is 
cut longer than the 
foot part, or blade, so 
as to turn up and enter 
the handle above the 
blade to give greater 
stiffness. This form of 
handle gives one a 
chance to use his 
strength to the best ad- 
wAS vantage, and that, too, 

BERRY PRUNER. without having to 
reach into the thorny bushes at risk of 
clothing and comfort. 





Planting Apples—If I were to plant ap- 
ples I should set Greening or Northern 
Spys trees and then graft them to Bafd- 
wins and Maiden Blush. I would be sure 
to get scions from good bearing trees, 
Maiden Blush have done well for me; they 
bear every year and are good sellers. I 
should set them 40 feet each way.—[W. P. 
Rogers, Wayne County, N Y. 


Buckwheat Consumption at grist mills in 
1900 was 8,317,000 bushels of the grain, 











Unfavorable Weather Conditions for Hay, 





[From Page 101.]° 
give an insight into conditions in different 
sections: 

Acreage about the same, but growth 
short. . Three-fourths of the clover and one- 
third. of the mixed hay has been damaged 
by rain. Quality poor.—[John Wren, Wy- 
andot County, O. 

Acreage less than last year. Some pieces 
are good, but the average is light. There 
is very little No 1 hay, as most fields are 
weedy.—[W. L. Mitchell, Erie County, Pa. 
_About the same acreage, and growth 
heavy. There has been too much rain, and 
harvesting was delayed—[Rowe & Kenne- 
dy, Allegany County, N Y. 

Acreage considerably smaller than last 
year. There has been a good growth where 
there were good plants, but a large per- 
centage have been destroyed by several 
years of dry weather. Quality poorest ever 
grown, and very weedy.—[A. G. Park, Cat- 
taraugus County, 'N Y. 


Hay has made a good growth, but the 
early cutting was put in in bad shape be- 
cause of too much rain. No old hay on 


hand.—[{S. Burkitt, Wabash County, Ind. 

Grass is heavier than usual, but there 
has been too much rain. Acreage 10% larg- 
er than last year, but quality poor.—[T. C. 
Roberts, Lapeer County, Mich. 

Acreage larger and crop heavy, but some- 
what damaged by rains.—[G. S. Blakeslee, 
Cook County, Ill. 





Midsummer Potato Conditions. 





As outlined in last week’s American Ag- 
riculturist returns from county correspond- 
ents show material increase in potato acre- 
age. There were 3,113,000 acres planted and 
the condition returned July 1 was 93.5%. 
Cool weather and abundant rains have been 
favorable to the potato crop and a rapid, 
rank growth has been made. In some sec- 
tions, excessive wet weather up to July 1 
caused considerable rotting of the seed, so 
that the stand is uneven and the increased 
acreage will not more than make up for 


this. Early July conditions were somewhat 
less favorable, because of heavy rains 
which drowned out some pieces and pre- 


vented Cultivation. Extra growth of weeds 
has been encouraged and many pieces are 
too far advanced for the cultivator. Cool, 
wet weather kept the bugs in check, so 
that they have not been as troublesome as 
in former years. 

The excessive growth of tops and exceed- 
ingly moist weather have been very favor- 
able for the growth and spread of the late 
blight, which is beginning. to make its 
appearance earlier than usual. With dry 
weather from now on, injury from blight 
should not be serious. Spraying with bor- 
deaux mixture is recommended to prevent 
it. Potatoes are somewhat later than usual 
and many northern sections were not able 
to dig early potatoes before August 1, even 
for home use. Following extracts from re- 
ports of county correspondents show exact 
conditions in different sections: 

Potatoes are rotting on low ground. Late 
potatoes planted in June have half rotted. 
Early ones look well. Bugs are causing 
trouble. A large acreage was planted. New 
potatoes bring 65 cents.—[C. W. Taylor, 
Erie County, O. 

Outlook good. There will be a large crop 
of early ones. Vines are vigorous, and wet, 
cool weather has prevented bugs. Severe 
rains have destroyed quite a percentage of 
the crop.—[S. C. Bowen, Orleans County, 
N Y 


Outlook for a large crop never better. 
Plants have made excellent progress.—[H. 
Wells, Cortland County, N Y. 

Potatoes doing well and crop promises 
good. Acreage same as last year.—[J. B. 
Rice, Washington County, N Y. 

Crop conditions 30% better than early 
June. Plants are making large growth and 
look: fine. Present outlook for a healthy 
crop. Average 5% greater than last year. 
{E. W. Foster, Suffolk County (Long Is- 
land), N Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use. Bowker’s .fery:. 
tilizers: 


They enrich the earth. 








COMMERCIAE AGRICULTURE 


Raising Broom Corn. in Cuba. 
E. M. MOLLER, CUBA. 





What at present engages the attention of 
the colonists more than anything* else is 
the harvesting of the first crop of broom 
corn. My neighbors assure me it is but 
two months since the large crop, now being 
harvested, was sowed. Where the broom 
corn now stands dense forest flourished a 
few months ago. Spaniards were employed 
to clear the land at $20 an acre. Very little 


cultivation was done before the seed was 
planted and none after. At present the 
broom corn is being harvested. Much is 


expected. 

Broom corn in this country is perennial, 
the second crop growing from the old roots. 
A third crop often grows the same way. 
The company from whom we bought our 
land erected a large building with shelves 
on each side for curing the corn. They 
also sent to the United States for experts 
to instruct the colonists in the manufacture 
of-brooms. There is a good market for the 
finished product on the island and the out- 
look for profitably disposing of it is bright. 


———— 


Agricultural Values of the United States. 





A recent census bulletin gives the condi- 
tion of agriculture in the United States 
for the year 1900. There were 5,739,657 farms 
in the country valued at $16,674,695,247, of 
which amount over 21% represented the 
value of buildings and over 78% the value 
of lands and improvements other’ than 
buildings. Farm implements and machin- 
ery were valued at $716,261,550, and live 
stock at $3,078,050,041. These values added 
to the value of the farms gives a total 
value of farm property of $20,500,000,000. 

The total value of the farm products for 
the year 1899*is given at $4,739,000,000, of 
which amount $1,719,000,000 was for animal 
products. The average size of farms is 146 
acres, of which 49% is improved land. The 
total acreage for the entire country is 841,- 
201,546. The number of farms has increased 
every decade for the last 50 years and in 
1900 was nearly four times as many as in 
1850, and 25% more than in 1890. The farms 
decreased in average size up to 1880, but 
since then have increased in size. 

The most important states in agriculture 
are, beginning at the west, Missouri, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New York. Together they contribute 44% 
of the total value of farm property and 38% 
of the total value of farm products. Texas 
leads in number of farms, Iowa in highest 
per cent of improved land and Illinois in 
total value of farm lands. States having 
more than 200,000 farms are Alabama, 223,- 
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220; Georgia, 224,691; Illinois, 264,151; India- 
na, 221,897; Iowa, 228,622; Kentucky, 731,- 
667; Michigan, 208,261; Mississippi, 220,803; 
New York, 226,720; North Carolina, 224,637; 
Ohio, 276,719; Texas, 352,190; Pennsylvania, 
224,248; Tennessee, 224,623. 

The great diversity of our agriculture is 
shown by the fact that there are 512 coffee 
farms in the country valued at $1,932,915. 
The number of irrigators in the arid states 
and territories increased from 52,584 in 1889 
to 102,819 in 1900 and number of acres irri- 
gated from 3,564,415 to 5,263,273 in the same 
period. 





Processes in Corn By-Products. 





A kernel of corn, from the manufacturing 
Standpoint, consists of starch, gluten, germ 
and bran, the last three known as by- 
products. As described in a recent federal 
census bulletin, these by-products are sep- 
arated. by mechanical means, the process 
being somewhat as follows: Corn is soaked 
in moderately warm water for from 24 to - 
60 hours, to which a very small amount of 
sulphurous acid has been added to prevent 
fermentation, and to loosen the intercellular 
tissue between the starch and gluten cells. 
The excess of soak water is then run off 
and the wet corn ground in such a way 
that the germs are loosened without being 
cut up or broken. 

The whole mass is then run into separa- 
tors, where the free germs are floated off 
as wet germs. These are dried in suitable 
driers, then ground to a flour and the oil 
extracted by hydraulic pressure, leaving the 
corn oil cake as a by-product. This prod- 
uct forms one of the staple cattle foods, and 
contains about 24% protein and 10% fat. 
The nutritive and digestible properties are 
very high. Ground oil cake is known as 
germ oil meal. The average production is 
about 2 to 2% pounds per bushel. Over 
50% of it is exported. 


——— 
For Manufacturing Cornstalks, the Na- 
tional Fiber and Cellulose company has 
purchased a tract of 11 acres at Kankakee, 
Il, with a river frontage of 450 feet, on 
which to build a depithing plant for hand- 
ling cornstalks, also a pulp plant for turn- 
ing the shell and the pith into pulp and 
cellulose. compounds. The shell makes a 
superior grade of white and brown pulp, 
and the pith makes a grease-proof paper 


and other cellulose compounds. The com- 
pany will build a number of depithing 
plants located in adjoining towns. The 


shell from these outside plants will be sent 
to the central factory at Kankakee. The 
corn feed, which consists of the leaves and 
husks, will be baled at these outside plants 
and either fed to stock near by or shipped. 











Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little 
if any disturbance during the whole period 
of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption be- 
fore manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or. glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 
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‘FARMERS 





Can save mone using and make money 
—— Ho td Fas it Corn Binders. 
and it’s ne. recs itself. Costs less 











n string. ver wears out. Easily § 
sold. Liberal terms. Get terri’ ‘ 
quick. Complete outfit mailed free. 


TIE CO., Boxts, Unadilla, N. Y. 
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Sanitary Dairying Profitabie. 


F. L. MERRIAM, MERCER COUNTY, N J. 


Though I am a farmer and milk produc- 
er, my investigations and travels in search 
of good healthy milch cows force me to 
agree with the New York board of health 
that the most of the bacterial contamina- 
tions of the milk are at the farm. But this 
does not excuse transportation lines for 
not furnishing cold storage. It does not 
excuse the city retailer for his lack of care 
and use of cans and jars that are not al- 
ways clean, and rarely sterilized. It does 
not excuse him for using a bottle filling 
machine that cannot be made sterile with- 
out spoiling the valves. 

The producer must bear in mind that 
the number of bacteria would not be so 
great when the milk arrives in the. city, 
even without refrigerator cars, if they 
hadn’t been in the milk before starting. 
The kind of bacteria found in most cases 
points to the cow stable as the source of 
infection. Cleanliness is not only the foun- 
dation but the whole superstructure of dai- 
rying. Cleanliness in dairying must not 
Only be scrupulous cleanliness, but abso- 
lute cleanliness. 

Not being able to build a new stable, 
I did the best I could with what I had 
and finally got down to a routine that en- 
ables me to keep the bacterial content be- 
tween 400 and 600. The first thing I did 
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was to thoroughly scrape, sweep and clean 


the lintel, top, sides and bottom. I then 
completely sprayed the woodwork and the 
cows on two successive days with a 5% so- 
lution of crude ecarbolic acid, turning the 
cows out next day. I then sprayed all the 
woodwork with whitewash. Milk utensils 
were first rinsed with lukewarm water, get- 
ting off all appearance of milk. Then dis- 
solve some good washing powder, never 
soap, in boiling water, and thoroughly scrub 
all the utensils, and rinse thoroughly with 
boiling water. Rinse with boiling water 
just prior to milking. The strainer must 
go through the same process. 

In the morning I card and brush the cows 
as clean as tools will make them, and put 
something across the stanchion, so -that 
they cannot lie down until after milking. 
Next I clean out the stable, opening it, even 
in winter, to get out all the dust I have 
stirred up, then brush my clothes, wash 
face and hands and put on a canvas jacket 
before milking. Take a clean crash towel, 
wet one-half in boiling water to moisten 
the cow’s udder, belly and side, wipe hands 
on the dry end of the towel and begin 
milking. As soon aS one cow is milked 
I carry the milk to a room shut off from 
the stable and cool it over an _ aerator. 
When all the cows are milked I feed them 
and after they have finished eating, th 
floor is swept and no more dust raised dur- 
ing the day, save that from grain or hay. 


Swine for Breeding Purposes. 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, NORTH CAROLINA. 


It was hoped that scrub hogs had passed 
with the last century; but they haven't. 
One sees them on every hand. The skin is 
hard and rough, the legs approaching the 
speed type, necks long and snouts drawn 
out and tapering. This type is not a profit- 
able hog. One wonders why we should 
have many scrub hogs. No class of farm 
animals that are so easily affected by 
breeding, nor so quickly. Good specimens 
of pure-bred stock can be obtained at very 
reasonable prices. Look to the type and 
use pure-bred sires and improvement and 
profit will result. 


In the boar, look to a full development of 


all characters essentially masculine. Choose 
a full neck, somewhat arched and set int 
a heavier shoulder. As a rule the shoulders 
will be wider and heavier than the hams; 
especially with mature animals. The boar 
should have a deep, long and low body ‘on 
a strong frame, that is, free from coarse- 


ness. The upper and lower limbs should 





| 
| 
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be level and turned as squarely as possible 
at the ends. A neat set of strong, siort 
and straight legs to support a strong body, 
is always necessary to complete the boar 
in ideal. 

The sow, on the other hand, while hav- 
ing these characteristics in main, should 
show a greater lightness in head and neck. 
There should also be good width in the 
hind quarters, more so than in the front 
quarters. The body should be long and 
deep, to give good reom for the develop- 
ment of the young. There should be no 
blind teats, but 12 open ones that protrude 
well from the belly. Animals of this type 
and well bred will prove more satisfactory 
and will do their full share in making the 
farm pay, and their care and feeding a de- 
light. 


Angora Goats in West Vir ginia. 


W. D. ZINN, BARBOUR COUNTY. 


I have a flock of Angora goats, and while 
not so enthusiastic over them as to advise 
farmers to rid their farms of cattle and 
sheep and stock up with these beauties, yet 
believe where a farmer has rough, brushy 
land, it will pay him to keep a flock of An- 
goras. They will not jump a five-rail fence, 
but they will creep through any crack 
through which they can get their head and 
horns, or they will walk up a rail] that 
chances to be leaning on the fence. 

They are the most sensible animal we 
have on the farm, never having to be driven 
to the shed before a storm, or at night. 
They go to the barn as regularly mt night 
as chickens go to roost. Our flock has de- 
stroyed several acres of brush this winter 
and 20 head have eaten one-half gallon of 
shelled corn per day with a very little clo- 
ver hay. The only drawback we see now 
to farmers buying them is the very high 
price at which they are selling. They are 
too high, unless the craze for them is to 
be kept up quite a while. If they could be 
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bought. at the price common sheep are sell. 
ing at, there would be more to encourag: 
the farmer to invest in them. They will 
never take the place of sheep on well-tilled, 
clean farms. 


Shires Popular Heavy Draft Horses. 


The Shire horse will always be popular 
for a heavy draft animal for working on 
paved streets, macadamized or any hard 
roads. He has large bone, a coMpact body 
and is a splendid draft animal. One ob- 
jection to his use on the farm, especially 
the black soils of the middle west or the 
clays further east, is the fact that the large 
amount of hair on the legs is @ifficult to 
keep clean during muddy weather. How- 
ever, this is not considered a very serious 
objection. The Shire is especially adapted, 
however, to slow dray work and is not 
as popular on the farm where a general 
purpose animal is frequently the one 
desired. 

American Agriculturist’s handsome front- 
ispiece shows a prize-winning four-year-old 
Shire stallion, formerly owned by Robert 
Burgess & Son of Illinois. He, as the picture 
indicates, is a compact animal with good 
barrel and a large, strong neck. Although 
not the best of his class he has won a good 
many prizes and is, taken altogether, a very 
good representative of the breed in the 
United States. 


Dairy Industry Doubled—During the 
last decade 30 states appear to have at 
least doubled the number of their dairy 
manufacturing establishments. The cen- 
sus reports reveal the very creditable 
fact that several of these were southern 
states. Alabama, Arkansas and Georgia, 
which reported no factories in 1890, had 
‘four, eight, and four respectively in 1900. 
Other southern states showing a large in- 
crease in number of factories are Kentucky 
and Tennessee, eight each. Texas nine. 














ALW ATS Tae BEsT 


“Business Dairying,’’ a very valuable book and Catalo 


Sharples Co.. Chicago, His. 


20 No. 100 free. 


P. M. Sharpies, West Chester, Pa. 











YOU NEED 


SOMETHING 
to insure you against loss from Spavin, 
Ringbone, Splint, Curbs and all forms of 
Lameness. This old, reliable, time-tested 


remedy will do it. Has a million endorse- 
ments. Sold by all druggists. Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. Hasno 
equal for family use. Book 
“A Treatise on the Horse,” 
mailed free upon re- 
quest. Address 
DR.B. J. KENDALL 
COMPANY, 


Enosburg Falls, ¥t, 





VETERINARY HYOMEI 


A GUARANTEED CURE for COUGHS, WESTERN 
FEVER, GRIPPE ana@ DISTEMPER in horses; SNIF- 
FLES in hares. 

$1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMEI to cure from 
by to - eases of disteinper, or thirty to forty cases 
of coug! 

Your money refunded if it fails. Booklet free. Men- 
tion this paper and address 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTH CO., 


ITHACA, N. ¥. 





or Yourself 


Ifnot™ perfectly satisfacto: send it 
beck'to es. The’' 





AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Ber 1054, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Awarded Medal at Parise 1900. Catalogue free. 


LE 2 LET TSA aN 
See_Our. Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 








SELEPAR® FLY KILLER: 
= Kills lice. in 
p eectsand fleas- 
Protects 


milking; 
will give 20 per 
ecnt. more milk. 
Tarmiess to man 
andbeast. Eveniy applied 
with our special Sprayer. 
: Calves and young stock 
will thnve. Erevents disease and abortion, which is caused 
by & germ propagated by unsanitary conditions. For $1 we 
will send to any addressa Sprayer and enouch Fly Killer 
disinfectant to protect 1 cows. Agents wanted. 
D. Lb. SMITH & CO., Utica, N. ¥., U. S. A. 





New York State Veterinary College 


of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New York State students. Extended 
anuouncement. Address 


Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R. €. V. S., Director. 














-— NO SPAVINS == 


* The worst possible spavin can be curedin | in 
45 minutes. Rin es, Curbs and Splisis 
ust as ~— ot painful and never has 
ailed. Detailed information, about 
new method sent free to horse owners. 
@Wr:tetoday. Ask for pamphlet No. 8 
Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 























F Ss t with knowledge of farm 
armers ons an @ stock and fair education 

in an office; $60 a month with advancement; 
sendy AF 2. must be honest and reliable. Branch 
offices of the association are being: established _in each 
state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. The Vet- 
erinary ence Association, London, Canada. 
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Disposing of the Young Stock. 





METHOD FOLLOWED BY MRS LEONARD JOHNSON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE WIN- 
NER IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S POULTRY 
CONTEST. 


It is questionable whether it pays to raise 
market poultry on a small lot in a thickly 
settled neighborhood. But selling eggs does 
pay and to get the eggs one must raise a 
certain amount of pullets every year. For 
several years I tried the plan of buying 
the pullets; it didn’t pay. One season (1897) 
I began in June to buy all the likely look- 
ing stock I could secure. A. great many 
were secured at a commission house in 
Philadelphia. These, a mongrel lot, raised 
here and there under vastly different con- 
ditions, fattened ready for the table, were 
in prime condition to kill, but the’ cooping 
and shipping, and the change to strange 
quarters and limited room checked their 
growth and development. 

When they did at last begin laying, eggs 
were so cheap that it hardly paid to mar- 
ket them, and they were so small that I 
gave 13 or 14 for a dozen to keep folks 
from complaining. I kept a strict account 
of the expenses and receipts of these pullets 
and lost quite a sum of money by the trans- 
action. Other pullets bought in the imme- 
diate neighborhood were more profitable, 
but the only ones that paid were those 
hatched early enough to weigh 2% or 3 
pounds early in July, and purchased then. 
Naturally such pullets are hard to find 
and few people are willing to sell them, 
so, as I remarked above, I must raise 
them. 

As about one-half the chickens raised are 
cockerels, it is necessary to get rid of them 
as soon as possible to allow more room 
for the pullets. The profit is about the 
same on each chicken whether killed as a 
broiler or roaster, but, with limited house 
and yard room, and the possibility of loss 
by sickness or accident, it isn’t. wise or 
profitable to keep them until they reach 
roasting size. . 

There are three or four families that I 
can always depend upon to buy broilers in 
May and June when prices are high. Two 
of these I have served for seven years, one 
for three years. One of my best customers 
this year is a lady who bought a pair of 
Pekin ducklings here in 1898, and finding 
them so good, resolved, if ever she came 
here to live, she would buy all her poultry 
from me. One good article is the best ad- 
vertisement for another in the same line. 

Some customers give a standing order 
for a pair of chickens or three, on a cer- 
tain day of the week. Others order them 
sometimes an hour before they calli for 
them. I never deliver either chickens or 
eggs; used to some years ago when my 
family was smaller and I had more time 
at my. disposal. I make it a point never 
to refuse anyone chickens at any hour, 
éxcepting after dark, if I have them in my 
yard or can buy them in the neighborhood. 
I never consider it any trouble to accom- 
modate anyone if it is in my power to do 
so. It isn’t always possible to get chickens 
as nice as my own, and this year I have had 
to use a great many of the chickens bought 
on my-own table, as I couldn’t afford to 
keep them until they were fit to kill. 

I usually know the age of all the stock 
raised by those who sell chickens here, and 
being a fair judge of a.market chicken, 
very seldom make.a mistake in those pur- 
chased, but this summer, being very busy, 
I got a friend (a good chicken man) to buy 
.a lot for me; it was this lot that was un- 
salable. It is always necessary to buy 
some chickens in order to sell my own off 
as soon.as they are large enough. This 


season I have. bought.75 broilers, alive. Cost, 
including food consumed, $38.18. Of these 
70 were sold for $51.45, giving a profit: of 
$13.27, or about 18 cents per chicken. 

It is interesting to compare the cost of 
“the 75 chickens bought with the 75 early 
chickens raised. 


The latter cost about $5 





THE. POULTRY YARD 


‘less; and ‘ineluding the food of 40 puMets 


up to nine months old. The producer: se- 
eured ‘$1 a pair live weight, a good price 
for broilers. -Of course it didn’t pay me to 
handle these chickens, but it did pay to 
keep my customers until my own available 
stock’ was disposed of. 


Simple Kemedies for Lice, 








PRACTICE OF MANY POULTRY KEEPERS. 
I cleaned floors and roosts twice a week 
and. used Kerosene on the roosts and walls. 


I found four kinds of lice 
infesting the hens. I used 
the Asiatic lice destroyer, 


and found that it killed three 
kinds. The fourth species are 
long, slender and of a yellow- 
ish color, 3-16 of an inch long. 
Five of them placed in pure 
kerosene were alive at the end 
of ten minutes and four final- 

i° ly swam to the. edge of the 
cup and crawled out. Gasoline, however, 
killed them.—[George W. Alter, Montgom- 
ery County, N Y. 

I cleaned the henhouse all out and white- 
washed the sides and nests, sprayed the 
roosts with kerosene oil and the nests with 
carbolic acid water. I had no more trouble 





with lice after this.—[Mrs A. F. More- 
house, Otsego County, N Y. 

A preventive is better than cure. I 
wash the roosts each week with a lice 
exterminator, made of eight quarts kero- 
sene oil, one-half pint tar and one-half 


pound corrosive sublimate, which is a dead- 
ly poison. Whitewash the house three 
times each year. Give the hens a shallow 
box of woodeashes and sand to wallow in 
and you will not have lice to fight if the 
above is’ followed faithfully.—[L. E. 
Dimock, Tolland County, Ct. 

Rub melted lard on the head, under the 
throat and wings or if chicks are. very 
small and with the hen, grease the hen 
well under the wings. Some recommend 
dusting the feathers with insect powder 


»; Kerosene, A 
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and ashes, but I have not had so good 
success with it as with lard.—[Josephine M. 
Davis, Tolland County, Ct. 

A simple yet effective device to prevent 
lice is to place the ends of the roosts in 
tin cans containing ‘ rt 

slot, =: 
is cut in j 
the can, a, half way } 
down to hold the end ;ji 
of the roost, b, as ° 
shown. The bottom : 
of the can is kept 
filled with kerosene. | 
These cans are nailed ':!'!!. 
to the side of the ROOST IN PLACE. 
building and effectu- 
ally prevent all lice from crawling onto the 
roosts.—_[B. F. Jackson, Fremont County, 
Col. 

I have had good success in keeping out 
lice and mites by covering the roosts, beams 
and bottom of nests with wood ashes. 
They need renewing oftener in summer 
than in winter. I use hay in the nests 
over the ashes.—[Mrs H. M. Peebles, Hamp- 
den County, Mass. 

The houses were sprayed thoroughly 
three times during the year with kerosene 
emulsion, once in April, once the latter 
part of May and once the first of Septem- 
ber. The small lice or mites have not 
bothered me since spraying with kerosene 
emulsion.—[F. J. Kniffin, Schuyler County, 
a 

I spray the house frequently with kero- 
sene to keep lice and mites in subjection 
and always keep lime scattered over roosts 
and floors.—[Mrs J. M. Barney, Neosho 
County, Kan. 
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or groove 


———— 
Retching Hens—E. W., New Jersey. Give 


hens aconite in the drinking water, six 
drops per quart for three days. 





Young Turkeys Die Fast—G. W. C., New 
York: Your turkeys are having too rich 
food. Do not feed milk and eggs. Feed 
the bread and give them plenty of exercise. 
Look out for lice. 








$75.00 CASH EGG PREMIUMS FOR YOU 


We agree to pay $50.00 cash to man, woman or child reporting 


the | ber of from 12 hens for any 100 
argest number of eggs Days 


fm 1902. Also $25.00 for next largest. Hens tobe fed “Imternational Poultry Food,”’ and sworn statemont to be 


i before Dec. 3ist, 1902. 
money will be paid to 


the 
Capital, $1,000,000. 


Will pay promptly and mail report te every one. 
the one whose letter also gives the best facts in 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD GO., mixnEsroLis, MINE. 





us 
If two or more report the winning number 
to raising poultry for profit, 


ve 
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New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 8-13, 1902. 
$60,000 .IN PREMIUMS ar? PURSES. 


will rival anything ever 
Grand Horse Show given ata State Fair. The 


finest horses used for coaching and equestrian pur- 
poses will be in the show ring. Many of the equip- 
ages shown at the New York Horse Show willbe 
seen at the-Fair. 


The Agricultural Exhibits will be one of the 


greatest attractions 
of the Fair. The fruit show will be worth traveling 
a long distance to see. 


s. The finest breeds of cattle, 
The,Live Stock. sheep and swine will be on 
exhibition. 


The most noted stock farms will com- 
pete for the prizes. The remarkable exhibit of last 
year will be greatly exceeded this year both in num- 
jer — quality. Stock buildings thoroughly dis- 
ufected. 


i . promise to produce some 
Grand Circvit Races of the most interesting 
events of the season. The list uf e:tries in the early 
closing events are very large. The best hurses in 
the country wil! compete for the large purses, 


General Admission 25 Cents. 
Send for Prize List. 
S. C. Shaver, Sec’y. 





Albany, N. Y. 











HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds. 
pen bY) eure or your eer rates One package by 
mail, pkgs. by e: written guaran cure 
85.00. WILBUR SEED CO. 256 2nd St Milwaukee. Wise 
centa and failure to 


A B  @) RT I oO N breed. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder.isa positive cure for these diseases.- Write 
for circular; address H. W. Keliogg Co., St.Paul; Minn. 





Retendion’ of pla- 


Two New Poultry Books 


The New Book of Poultry 


This superb volume is the most elaborate and com- 
plete treatise of the entire poultry industry at the 

eginning of the 20th century. In successive chap- 
ters it describes and illustrates very fully, Poultry 
Houses and Runs, The Science of ns Poultry, 
Practical Management and Feeding of Fowls, The 
Keg and Sitting Hen, Artificial Incubation, Re: 
and Care of Chickens, Poultry for the Rable, Po’ 
try Farming, National and Commercial, Exhibitin; 
Poultry and Utility, Pedigree or Line Breeding, 
Practical Breeding and Rearing of Prize Poultry, 
Exhibiting and Shows, Judging, Trimming, Techni- 
cal Terms. To each of the princi breeds an entire 
chapter is devoted, including beautiful and lifelike 
colored pictures. Vermin, poultry diseases and 
vices receive due attention. e volume 1s artistic- 
ally gotten up, gorgeously bound, and in ry 
respect a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. IMlus- 
trated, 8x11 inches, 600 pages, cloth and gold, 88-00, 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. To meet the constantly 
{ncreasing demand for information about the con- 
struction of inexpensive poultry houses, the au 
has compiled this book. In its onges e 
poultry buildings of all grades, styles and classes, 
and their proper location, coops, additions and 5) 
cial structures, all practical in and re: 
in cost. Some of them are extremely low in oy 
and adapted to the utilization of odds and ends 
second-hand building material. Whenever desira- 
bie the list of materials is given showing what to 
«et and its cost. Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 inches, 
125 pages, cloth oc ccccccecoo ves 


ORANGE JUDD COPPANY, - 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. . 
Marquette Building, Chicago, If. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a jgear. 
Wifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, — 
per year. A year’s subscription free for a>club of tw 
Subscriptions can commence at any time during “a 
year. Specimen copy free, 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

KENEWALS—YThe date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

paid. Thus Jan03 shows that yment has been re- 
cobhedl up to January 1, 1903; Fe to February 1, 1903, 
and so on, Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTL» UANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages 
must be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued 
fer another year after your subscription has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents er agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. iscounts, Maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. The American 
Agriculturist is unquestionably the best and cheapest 
medinm in which to advertise for rural business in the 
Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this journal. 
This guarantee is irrevocable and means just what it 
says. It means that no advertisement is allowed in our 
columns until we are satisfied that the advertiser is 
absolutely reliable and tha® any subscriber can safely do 
business with him. It further means that if any sub- 
scriber is swindled through any advertisenient in our 
columns, we will reimburse him for the full amount of 
his loss. Complaint, however, should be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs, ete, so that the matter can be adjusted while all 
the circumstances are fresh in mind. We do not, of course, 
guarantee that one advertiser's goods are better than 
another’s, but we do guarantee that the advertiser will 
furnish the article he advertises on the terms stated. 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing to ad- 
vertisers you state that you saw their advertisement in 
American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, ——— small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. ge stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than oie 
same preferred. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the Grange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





NEW YORK, AUGUST 2, 1902 





The national irrigation association is do- 
ing a good work. If they can fulfill all 
that is suggested in their motto, “save for- 
ests and store floods,” they will be doing 
this country a lasting benefit. 


Rm 


The importance of the home market for 
the products of the farm cannot be over- 
estimated. Only a minor portion of the 
corn crop ever leaves the county in which 
it is grown, and much more than half the 
wheat crop is retained for home consump- 
tion, and 70% of the oats crop. Thus these 
three great staples are mostly grown for 
home use, and fortunately for the farmer, 
the. development of domestic demands 
seems to be likewise increasing one year 
with another. 

ee eed 


The wonderful advancement made by the 
American farmer during the past ten years, 
as shown by the figures in this issue from 
the last census report, is a revelation for 
the most skeptical. Farmers holding 5,739,- 
657 farms, together with their eauipment 
valued at $20,514,031,838, truly represent the 
foundation or basis upon which our nation- 
al wealth depends. No one will question 
the fact that the prosperity of the United 
States is intimately associated with the 
fertility and productiveness of its farms. 
We are not only able to supply the wants 
of our own people, but our surplus is an 
absolute necessity for millions residing in 
other countries. The American farmer has 
kept apace with the times and is one of 
the highest products of our civilization. 


EDITORIAL 


With the development of unlimited facili- 
ties for marketing farm crops and other 
produce, the American farmer stands an 
unique figure in this age, he has increased 
the value of his products $2,279,011,298, or 
nearly 93% since 1889. Long may we 
prosper! 

: re - — 

The successful farmer is the one who suc- 
ceeds most thoroughly in utilizing his waste 
products. One of the products of the dairy 
which is frequently a waste product is the 
skimmilk. This, as chemists have shown, 
is an extremely valuable substance. It con- 
tains all of the nitrogenous material of the 
original milk and practically all of the milk 
sugar, differing from milk chiefly in the 
absence of fats. As a food it stands very 
high and as a source of nitrogenous food 
is one of the best and at the same time 
one of the cheapest of food products. The 
nitrogenous material in the form of casein 
is very easily digested and assimilated and 
the carbohydrate material in the form of 
milk sugar is probably more easily assimi- 
lated by the animal body than any other 
form of carbohydrate. There is opportunity 
for a much wider use of skimmilk in the 
household as well as on the farm, 
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The co-operative movement among pro- 
ducers in Denmark has been brought to 
such a high level of effectiveness that it is 
not onky profitable and satisfactory to the 
farmers, but also adds greatly to the wealth 
of that sturdy little kingdom. From a 
small beginning just 20 years ago, the num- 
ber of co-operative dairies in Denmark has 
increased to more than 1000, handling 
annually 1800 million quarts of milk, hav- 
ing a value of upward of $40,000,000. Dan- 
ish dairymenspossess advantage of nearness 
to the important English consuming mar- 
kets, yet no small part of their successes 
must be attributed to practical co-opera- 
tion, 
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We are glad to again call attention to 
the splendid work being done by the Unit- 
ed States department of agriculture in the 
extension and development of a foreign 
market for our fruits. The recent ship- 
ments of early apples from Delaware or- 
chards arrived in London in splendid condi- 
tion and were favorably received by Eng- 
lish buyers. The prices realized were 
satisfactory. We confidently look forward 
to good returns from the last shipments 
of apples and peaches. Fruit growers and 
others interested should do ai: in their 
power to assist Prof William A. Taylor and 
his able co-workers in these important 
experiments. 
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Will peat ever be valuable for fuel in 
this country? Possibly. Every little while 
deposits are reported which seem to be as 
promising as the peat fields of Holland and 
Germany. The peat beds near Kalamazoo, 
Mich, are said to have a fuel value of $2 
to $3 a ton. With wood rapidly disappear- 
ing the poor man may find this a most 
economical fuel when cut and dried. The 
by-products—bedding, horse blankets, rope 
—from the upper layers, add to the value 
of the bog. Before many years the peat 
bogs of America may be worked by 
thousands of men. 

oC: 

The reorganization of an institution of 
high standing in Great Britain with special 
reference to agricultural science and prac- 
tice offers an excellent opportunity for men 
of the right sort to secure good positfons 
and liberal salaries. It is a well-known 
fact that the English government has been 
for some years past seeking desirable men 
in this country and placing them at various 
points for the development of certain agri- 
cultural resources. In 1896 our associate 
editor, Prof W. G. Johnson, was asked to 
become government entomologist of Cape 
Colony and other British holdings in South 
Africa. This position he declined, and it 
is now filled by a young man educated at a 
New England agricultural colHege and 
trained on an American farm. There are 


many -young men. who have had practical} 
experience and who have been thoroughly 
equipped in our agricultural colleges, who 
can fill these positions and others now open 
in a creditable manner. There will be many 
applicants, but only those who are well 
equipped by practical work and who have 
had experience as teachers, organizers and 


investigators will be considered, 
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If you buy through the advertising col- 
umns of this paper, the advertiser will 
increase his space and we shall be able to 
put a part of that money into making 
your favorite paper even better than it is 
now. We promise to do this and thus please 
you. We know you will be glad to do your 
part. Always mention the paper when 
writing. Read our guarantee on this page. 

Pa ee a 

We cannot furnish addresses of corre- 
spondents and contributors. Although we 
have frequently called attention to this, 
requests for postoffice addresses of writers 
continue to pour into our office. If you 
have a special inquiry, send it to the editor. 
What is of interest to you may be of value 
to others. The question basket is always 
open and important items will be answered 
promptly. 


The Fall Web Worm Easily Destroyed. 


P. W. HUMPHREYS, PENNSYLVANIA, 





From midsummer to early autumn, the 
conspicuous, unsightly webs of the fall web 
worm are to be seen on a great variety of 
fruit, shade and ornamental trees. These 
webs are made by small worms, which 
hatch from eggs laid on the leaves early in 
summer by white moths. Beneath the tents 
the worms feed upon the leaves, eating off 
the surface, but not the veins. They are, 
when young, of a pale yellow color, sparse- 
ly covered with hairs, and have a black 
head and two rows of black marks upon 
the body. They grow quite rapidly, and en- 
large their web as they develop. By. the 
time they are full grown, a single lot of 
them will destroy the foliage of a good- 
sized branch, making it very conspicuous 
on account of the webby covering. 

When the feeding period is finished the 
larvae leave their nests and descend to the 
ground, where, just beneath the surface, or 
under some suitable shelter above the sur- 
face, they spin slight silken cocoons, within 
which they transform. In the more north- 
ern states there is but one brood per 
year, but further south there are two. If 
done in time, it is an easy matter to cut off 
the webs and burn or crush the larvae. This 
should be done as soon as the webs are 
seen. This is the simplest and most ef- 
fective remedy. 

—— i 


Jottings from the Farmers. 


I have about 600 pear trees other than 
Kieffer growing in the Blue Ridge moun- 
tain district, where the soil is light. The 
trees do not require much pruning. I do 
not cut back any except when one or two 
shoots grow ahead. Suckers or shoots I 
trim off closely. Pear blight played havoc 
with our Kieffers and Bartletts for the last 
two years. When I first noticed it I sent 
hands through the orchard and chopped out 
all diseased limbs, but it seemed to do but 
little good. The disease appeared to locate 
on any part of the tree, trunk or limb, and 
to kill the bark as if a coal of fire had been 
held to the spot.—[S. S. Stouffer, Washing- 
ton County, Md. 


I note with pleasure your suggestion that 
every farm be given a +name. I have 
always thought that this naming of a 
farm would give it an individuality that it 
cannot have otherwise. It would also be 
much easier for visitors to find a country 
home.—[German Fox, Texas. 


SSUES: een 
Experience with Garden Peas is asked 


for by a subscriber. Won’t American Agri- 
culturist readers give the result of their 
tests of peas this season in the family 
garden? 








Intelligent and Intensive Fertilizing, 
[From Page 99.] 





most all other kinds must be planted. The 
Hallocks grow an acre or two of specially 
selected potatoes for their own seed pur- 
poses and have carried on this system of 
selection for many years. Early Ohio ma- 
tures very early and is an excellent keeper 
even when dug early. Digging begins in 
July and is over by September. 

After potatoes a light dresssing of ma- 
nure is applied and plowed under, and cu- 
cumbers planted on land thus’ dressed. 
Squashes and some lima beans are grown 
on the balance of the potato land. When 
these crops are off, the land is dressed 
with manure and fish as first described, 
and the rotation is repeated. The results 
obtained by this intelligent manuring and 


fertilizing are shown ‘in the following 
record of late crops grown in 1901: 


Cabbage, 3140 barrels; 
bushels; late potatoes, 730 bushels; onions 
from sets, 3500 bushels; onions from seed, 
7400 bushels; onion sets, 75 bushels; onion 
seed, 250 pounds; cucumbers, 800 barrels; 
Hubbard squash, 906 barrels; carrots, 14,500 
bushels; carrot seed, 75 pounds; lima beans, 
280 bags; corn on ear, 1000 bushels; cab- 
bage plants carried over, 250,000. These 
yields were rather leas than usual, but 
prices were excellent and the season was 
a successful one. The greater portion of 
the produce is carried to market on their 
own steamer, the Halyoake, and is sold and 
delivered at all important cities along the 
coast from Boston to New York. Some 
shipments are also made by the regular 
steamboat line and by rail. They also have 
a steam towboat, the Walter Royal, used 
for towing schooners to and from their 
landing. This boat was entirely built and 
equipped on the farm and is here illus- 
trated, as well as one of the buildings. 


early potatoes, 10,000 





Apples and Peaches for Europe. 





In continuation of the experiments begun 
eariy in July, under the direction of Prof 
William <A. Taylor, pomologist in charge 
of field investigations, a third shipment of 
summer apples to London was made July 
23, by steamer St Louis. This fruit, like 
the two preceding ones, was furnished by 
growers in the vicinity of Wyoming, Del. 
The locality was selected as fairly represen- 
tative of a considerable region of the middle 
Atlantic states, where summer apples of 
fine quality may be produced in large quan- 
tities, if proper attention is paid to selection 
of varieties, and to proper methods of cul- 
tivation, fertilizing and sprayng. This re- 
gion is also favorably situated for the 
export shipment of perishable products, 
having frequent and fast through train 
service to the leading Atlantic seaports. 
Large quantities of apples are annually 
shipped during the month of July to domes- 
tic markets and a considerable supply of 
stock of suitable varieties and quality could 
be obtained for export almost any year. 
No previous attempts to ship the early fruit 
abroad appear to have been made. 

This shipment consisted of 64 packages, 
including bushel boxes and six-basket car- 
riers. The bulk of the fruit consisted of 
Ped Astrachan, Fourth of July and Wil- 
liams. The two former varieties were near 
the close of their season, while Williams, 
which is a large and beautiful apple of 
excellent quaity, was at its best. A few 
carriers of Eary Ripe, the last of this 
variety, were also included, together with 
ea few Fanny, which was just beginning to 
ripen. The fruit for this shipment was 
furnished by F. M. Soper, E. H. Bancroft 
and Edgar Maloney, all of Delaware. The 
grading, packing and shipping were done 
by A. N. Brown. 

The cabled results of the London sales of 
the first shipment of the season, which went 
by the Philadelphia, July 9, indicate that 
the fruit of that shipment was favorably 
regarded by. London buyers. The net re- 
turns at shipping point on the several va- 
rieties were approximately as follows, the 
package unit being the six-basket carrier, 
holding about three pecks of fruit: Early 
Ripe, 72 cents per carrier; Red Astrachan, 
$1.08; Summer Rose, $1.20; Early Colton, 
51.33; Yellow Transparent, $1.94. 


MONEY CROPS 


The surprising feature of this sale was 
the price realized for Yellow Transparent, 
which is recognized as a very perishable 
and delicate variety, easily bruised and 
disfigured in shipment, even to nearby mar- 
kets. From the high price attained it 
would appear that in this shipment it 
reached London in good condition. The 
fruit of this variety was of good size and 
fine appearance and in excellent condition 
at time of shipment. It was grown by F. 
M. Soper. The detailed reports on the ship- 
ment are awaited with much interest. 

The St Louis also carried the first experi- 
mental export shipment of peaches of the 
season. This consisted of 50 carriers of 
fancy Elbertas, grown in Georgia by J. H. 
Hale. They were graded and packed exact- 
ly as for domestic markets, except that 
stock slightly less ripe was selected for 
export, and the individual peaches were 
wrapped with paper. The fruit was picked, 
packed and shipped July 19, going to New 
York in -refrigerator car, transferred to 
the steamer’s refrigerator the morning of 
July’ 22. The fruit will be offered for sale 
in London about 12 days after removal 
from the tree, during ten days of which 
time it will have been held in refrigeration. 
As the initial effort to export southern 
peaches, the results of the shipment are of 
especial interest to both fruit growers and 
dealers, as the large increase in peach or- 
chards in the south renders a considerable 
surplus of this fruit in home markets dur- 
ing July quite probable in the near future. 
Prof G. Harold Powell, assistant pomolo- 
gist, has been in Georgia superintending 
the packing and forwarding of these and 
other shipments and jnvestigating the 
methods of packing and shipping practiced 
in that state. 





Tobacco Notes. 





KENTUCKY—Tobacco prospects are not as 
bright as in some states. Lack of’ moisture 
is the complaint of many sections, particu- 
larly the western counties. In the central 
counties the condition is more favorable 
and the crop is growing well. Reports for 
the eastern counties have about the same 
tone as those from the central, but in some 
cases the crop is a trifle late. 

New YorKk—In Chemung county, around 
Horse heads, tobacco is growing very satis- 
factorily.' The only trouble is too much 
rain. in some of the low lands the plants 
have been killed by water settling around 
them. Tobacco set in May is now showing 
the bud and will not make as good growth 
as that set in June. No trouble by cut- 
worms or otherwise to date, but there 
are plenty of grasshoppers making their 
appearance.——Around Elmira the shade- 
grown tobacco compares favorably with 
last year’s crop at this stage, although the 
continued wet weather of late is not so 
favorable as drier weather and more sun- 
shine. Shade tobacco is not likely to be 
grown to any great extent here, owing to 
the large outlay required, which most grow- 
ers are not willing to risk. 

Ou10—In Darke county in the vicinity of 
Greenville a plentiful supply of rain during 
and soon after setting made tobacco fields 
unusually even. If weather conditions are 
favorable from now on there will be a good 
crop. No cutworms and tobacco worms are 
scarce. 





Pennsylvania Grange Picnics. 





The grange picnic season is opening au- 
spiciously again this season. In McKean 
county Patrons have a rally near Port 
Allegany, August 6. August 12 a union 
picnic will be held at Conneaut Center, to 
be addressed by Worthy Master Jones of 
the National grange. Brother Jones will go 
from there to Washington county’s picnic 
August 13. August 14 will be grange day 
at the Bedford county grange exhibition 
picnic at Ostersburg. Williams Grove pic- 
nic is to be held as usual during the last 
week of August. The annual encampment 
and exhibition at Grange Park, Centerhall, 
occurs September 13-19, inclusive. These 
will all be mammoth gatherings. The state 
lecturer, Brother Cornell, will be constantly 
* - field making addresses all over the 
state 
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[11j 
The Cause of Many | 
Sudden Deaths. 


There is a disease prevailing in this 
country most dang rous because so decep- 
eae (\ tive. Many sudden 
=== deaths are caused by 
—fit—heart disease, 
4 pneumonia, heart 
failure or apopiexy 
are often the result 
of kidney disease. If 
kidney trouble is al- 
lowed to advance the 
kidney-poisoned 
blood will attack the 
vital organs or the 
kidneys Tareas es break down and waste 
away cell by cell. 

Bladder troubles most always result from 


pmearmnee an etabontnapont 








obtained quickest by a proper treatment of 
the kidneys. If you are feeling badly you 
can make no mistake by taking Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy. 

It corrects inability to hold urine and scald- 
ing pain in passing it, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day, and to get up many 
times during the night. The mild and the 
extraordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the.most distressing cases. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and sold 
by all druggists in fifty-cent and one-dollar 
sized bottles. You may 
have a sample bottle of ¢ 
this wonderful new dis- # 
covery and a book that ~——isies 
tells all about it, both Home of swamp-Root. 
sent free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing mention 
reading this generous offer in this paper. 

Don’t make any mistake, but remem- 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 

Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 








a derangement of the kidneys and a cure is * 

















Agricultural Scientists 
WANTED. 


A Collegiate Institution of high standing in Great 
Britain is being reorganized and developed with 
species reference to Agricultural Science and Prac- 

it requires 


(1) A Professor of Agriculture 

(2) A Professor of Agricultural Zoology 

(3) A Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry 

(4) An Organizer and Instructor in Hor- 
ticulture 

(5) An Organizer and Instructor in Poul- 
try Keeping 


The salaries are liberal and none but first-class 
men need apply. 
a should be accompanied by two 
of recent testimonials and one copy of »- 4 
pe lished papers containing the of 
searches made by the applicants, and should be 
addressed to 


The Educational Department, 


Orange Judd Company, 


52 LAPAYETTE PLACE, 








NEW YORK. | 
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Farming for Pleasure and Profit. 
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Farming is rather of a side issue with A. 
H. Potts, one of American Agriculturist’s 
friends, who lives in Chester county, Pa. 
He uses his farm of 43 acres largely as 
a place of residence and recreation, as his 
Dusiness is that of a printer and publisher. 
The second story of the middle building 
contains a commodious hall occupied by 
Highland grange, having a membership of 
over 100. Mr and Mrs Potts have a family 
of four girls and a boy, and speaking of his 
Place he says: 

I have a young orchard of large variety 
of fruit trees, yielding sufficient for our 
liberal use as well as a surplus for friends. 
I keep two Jersey cows in order to have 
their product for family use. 1 raise all 
the strawberries, blackberries and other 
small fruits that we can possibly use, also 
a great variety of garden vegetables, and 
the products of this farm enable us to live 
very comfortably, with everything fresh 
and clean. I keep no hogs, nor do we use 
any meat of any kind, for my own family, 
except it might be poultry on special oc- 
casions, aS we are vegetarians in belief and 
practice. Wind power supplies all the build- 
ings with water. The location is elevated 


and always comfortable in hot weather. 


NEW YORK. 


A Cloudburst visited Hornellsville and 
Canisteo July 26 and flooded the country 
for miles around. The Erie railroad was 
washed out and great damage was done to 
crops. 

Albany Co—Prospects for winter apples 
are estimated in this county at 60%, but I 
think it will come nearer 50%. Apples are 
large and fine for this date. There will<;be 
much complaint of scabby apples, for the 
scab seems to be worse than usual. I sup- 
pose this is caused by so much rain and 
damp weather.—[W. H. Fergtson. 


Albion, Orleans Co, July 28—At a recent 
meeting the officers of the Orleans Co fruit 
growers’ assn estimates were given of the 
apple crop of this county, compared - with 
the crop of 1900. Estimates from different 
parts of the county varied from 25 to 75% 
of the crop of 1900. Fungus is very bad in 
some orchards, but a few are nearly free. 


A Fruit Grower Who Knows How—Mar- 
tin Munger of Good Will fruit farm, War- 
saw, has as nice looking a lot of small 
fruits as is often seen. Mr Munger has 
been very successful with berries. He add- 
ed three acres this spring. He keeps them 
thoroughly cultivated and the result shows 
it. We has a fine vineyard loaded with 
fruit and also a young cherry orchard. As 
a side issue Mr Munger is trying his hand 
at fancy stock. He has two fine registered 
3rown Swiss heifers, one a year old and 
one two years old. He is getting 28 Ibs 
of milk p day. 

Prof Clinton Resigns—L. A. Clinton, who 
has been asst prof of agri at Cornell uni- 
versity since 1895, has accepted the position 
of prof of agri at the Ct agri college at 
Storrs and acting director of the Storrs ex- 
per sta, and will soon leave to take up his 
new duties. 

Kingsbury, Washington Co, July 28—As 
the weather is bad very slow progress has 
been made with haying. On account of too 
much rain corn is a failure. There is a 
large quantity of buckwheat sown and it 
looks well. New hay $8 to $10, new pota- 
toes $1 p bu, butter 20 to 22c. 

Middlebury, Wyoming Co, July 28—The 
severe storm of July 5-6 did considerable 
damage in this section. Roads were badly 
washed and crops on low lands damaged. 
Some of the farmers are complaining of 
wheat rotting in the head. Owing to so 
much wet weather farmers are behind with 
hav and cultivating. Oats are looking fine. 


Leroy, -Jefferson Co, July 27—Haying pro- 
gresses very slowly and some is rotting, 
especially clover, which is very heavy. 
Grain looks well; it has headed finely. 
Fruit will be good. Cheese, milk, eggs 
and butter all bring good prices. Early 
peas were only about half a crop. Beans 
are looking better, 


Floyd, Oneida Co, July 27—The hay crop 


is generally good, some fields being very 
heavy. Corn ‘is backward. Potatoes look 
3 


well, excepting where water has stood on 
the lang a great deal{6f'thé summer. *-Oats 
promise a good crop}: Some fields ar®: lidg- 
Mg. “There has-been considerable building 
iid. repairing: this summer. -: Flies -torment 
cattle Very much; cows. are -shrinking in 
flow. of mk. “Cheese - brings 9% to. 95¢c. 
Péas: fer thé .danhitg factory are® a poor 
crop: generally; although. ’there are a very 
few exceptions. Apples promise quite well. 
Strawberries were bétter than was expected. 
Potato bugs are net as numerous as usual. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, July 28—Farmers 
much encouraged by constant rain. Hay 
has .suffered for want of harvesting. Oats 
never looked better. Potatoes the same. 
Corn outlook poor. 

Apalachin, Tioga Co, July » 29—Haying 
and-.harvesting greatly délayed by wet 
weather. With the exception of corn and 
hay, crops are looking fine: “Corn is bound 
to -be a poor. crop, even if Aug and Sept 
should be hot. -There is not 20% of No 1 
hay in the county. Strawberries were a 
fine crop and prices good. Apples will be 
a short crop, the June drop being heavier 
than usual. New potatoes are in the mar- 
ket at 80c p bu. : 

Ballston, Saratoga Co, July 29—The coun- 
try never looked finer than now, but the 
continued -wet weather is delaying haying 
and rye harvesting. Rye is a good crop. 
Oats are immense, but lodging. Hay some- 
what weedy, but better than anticipated. 
Corn backward, but improving very fast. 
Potatoes best in years. June drop of ap- 
ples was heavy, but those remaining on 
the trees are very large and fair. Peaches 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


New Millport, Clearfield Co, July 28s—i: 
has rained nearly every day in July. No 
clover to cut. Rains helped timothy, but 
it will be a small crop. Corn wil be poor. 
Oats better than for several years. All 
sorts of bugs, worms and like pests are 
worse than ever before. Pole cats, Weasels, 
crows, hawks, etc, are so destructive it is 
almost impossible to raise poultry. Heavy 
rains have ruined many fields. Apples will 
be a good crop. Much buckwheat sown, 
but it is very late. Eggs are now 25c, but- 
ter 25c. J. B. Ferguson, whose farm was 
swept by the spring flood, died recently. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, July 29—Hay 
crop taken as a whole is poor, both in qual- 
ity and quantity. It is not over a half a 
crop and some of it very weedy. The spring 
was too cold and dry; drouth of April and 
May affected the crop. Wheat was also a 
poor crop in this section. It seemed to 
vary a good deal, there being a few fine 
fields. Isaac Tripp had a very fine field 
which will average nearly 40 bu to the acre. 
But .taking this section as a whole the 
yield will -not average over half a crop, 
either in grain or straw. Oats much better 
Those who failed to seed their corn stalk 
ground this spring to this crop, made a 
mistake. The straw is good length, there 
is a good stand and it seems well-filled. 
Potatoes are looking very well and every- 
thing indicates a good crop. There is no 
blight and the bugs have not been trouble- 
some. Hay is worth from $18 to $20 p ton, 
oats 70c p bu, corn 90c; bran $24 p ton, 
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PLEASANT VIEW---RESIDENCE AND BUILDINGS OF A. H. POTTS 


plentiful. Pears scarce and plums light. 
New potatoes are selling for $2 p bbl. Grain 
of all kinds and feeds way up. Butter 20e, 
eggs 22c, veal calves 7c p Ib 1 w. Every 
farmer who can spare a team is working 
on the new electric railroad which is being 
built from Schenectady to Ballston. They 
get $4 p day. 


The State Fruit Growers’ Meeting, to be 
held Aug 14 at Oak Orchard, promises to be 
a good one. It has been decided not to have 
the orchard viewing as originally planned, 
as it is feared that accommodations could 
not be furnished all who might desire to at- 
tend. 


Avoca, Steuben Co, July 28—Farming is 
at a standstill; rain almost every day dur- 
ing the month. Much hay spoiled and much 
washed away on low land by high water. 
Wheat and rye ripe but uncut; the crops 
will be poor. Spring grain looks the best 
it has for ten years. New seeding is very 
promising. Fruit is late, owing to the cold 
season. Plums are rotting some. Prices of 
farm products are high. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, July 29—Hay 
is a rather light crop, with many weeds and 
daisies. Rye is a good crop, but somewhat 
rusty. Oats and potatoes promise to be the 
best .for years. Corn has improved .much 
recently and may prove a fair crop yet: 
A .large acreage of buckwheat sown ‘and 
considerable fodder corn. Pastures excel- 
lent, there being an unusual amount of 
white clover.. New potatoes are selling for 
$2.50 p bbl. 
mand and prices high. Quite a number: are 
raising colts. 


Horses and cows in goodyde- - 


new potatoes 90c to $1 p bu. Jacob B. 
Gerhard, a tenant on the Garber farm’ in 
Montgomery Co, recently lost the oldest 
mule in the state. It was 46 years old and 
outlived six spans of horses. Horses are 
scaree and high. At Red Hill 17 head: were 
sold at an average price of $164 p head. 
At Clayton, a carload was sold at prices 
ranging from $155 to $232. Surely there 
should be some money for farmers in rais- 
ing good horses at these prices. 

Carbon Co—The hay crop is very short. 
Oats extra good, the best crop for years. 
Corn is splendid wherever ‘it didn’t fail 
from first planting. Some had to replant 
some of it and that is backward. Rye was 
extra good. Wheat very short and winter- 
killed. Potatoes seem to be plentiful. On- 
ions a very good crop. Butter 25c, eges 
20c and scarce at that, cows $35 to $45 and 
not many to sell. Beef is very high, apples 
are plentiful, pears of all kinds, plums and 
grapes look well. Plenty of cabbage and 
all kinds of vegetables. 

Patton, Cambria Co, July 27—Much hay 
is short and thin. Grain is also short, but 
well filled. Some fields are very uneven. 
Corn is also .generally spotted, owing to 
late frosts and replanting. Late potatoes 
look well except that the tops are not as 
luxuriant as usual. Early potatoes show 
signs of blight. Oats and barley looking 
well. 

Robeson, Berks Co, July 28—Wheat all 
harvested and hay made. The wheat crop 
was a good one, while hay was very light. 
Oats now being cut. It is common to find 
oats stalks 5 feet in length. Corn is prom- 
ising. Many fine fields in this section. The 











peach crop was much Injured by the 17- 
year locusts and sleet. The crop will be 
short in this section. Early. varieties, are 
rotting on the trees. There will be more 
apples than at first anticipated; principal 
varieties bearing this year are Smoke 
House, Smith Cider and Ben Davis. An 
unusual thing this year is that many farm- 
ers who own both binders and reapers are 
cradling their oats. They cure better in 
the swath than in any other way. Price 
of butter is 28c, eggs 18c, potatoés 60c, ap- 
ples 75c. Many farmers have their own 
cream separators and make butter who for- 
merly patronized creameries. 


Ivyland, Bucks Co, July 29—Corn gener- 
ally looks well, though badly damaged by 
hail in some localities July 15 and 24. Po- 
tatoes above average. Harvesting about 
over. Oats promise good crop, both in 
yield and weight. Wheat yielding better 
than expected; some threshed, runs from 
30 to 35 bus p acre, 61 lbs to bu. Hay the 
lightest crop cut in years, not yielding over 
half crop of poor quality on reduced acre- 
age. Apples and peaches half crops. 
Grapes looking very well. Corn 80c p bu, 
wheat 70c, hay $16 p ton, bran $22; gluten 
$25, cows $40 to $60, milk 4c delivered in 
city, butter 26c p Ib, eggs 22c p doz. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Jacksonville, Burlington Co, July 29— 
The harvest is about over. Hay was about 
half a crop. Wheat and rye are good. - Po- 
tatoes look well. A great deal of the corn 
will be late; it got a poor start. Lice were 
bad on the tomatoes, but have left them 
and now they are growing nicely. Every- 
thing looks fresh and nice. Hay $16 p ton, 
rye straw $12, wheat 73c p bu, rye 56c, corn 
75e. 

Burlington, Burlington Co, July 28—The 
apple crop here is first-class. Albert Han- 
sell of Bancocas has a large orchard of 
Early Williams which he is. gathering. He 
began to ship to market July 5. He says 
his trees. will have on from.8 to 15. bbls to 
the tree. Trees are about 40 years old, top 
grafted some 25 te 30 years ago. He has 
mulched his trees with straw so no apple 
that falls will bruise. E. B. Marten and 
Sheadaker Bros of Burlington have fine dis- 
plays of early apples. John Repp of Glass- 
bore has 175 acres in apples and pears. 
He says there is the largest._crop on record 
where sprayed; but where orchards do not 
receive care and attention owners had bet- 
ter go out of fruit business. All crops are 
doing well here. Potatoes are an immense 
crop. Corn never looked better. 








MARYLAND. 





Pres Sylvester sends us the following for 
publication: Personally appeared before 
me, a notary public of the state of Mary- 
land, Joseph R. Owens, known to me as 
treasurer of the Maryland agricultural col- 
lege and also ex ar ga station, who made 
Oath in due form of law that the following 
statement from a “‘trustworthy correspond- 
ent” of the American Agriculturist,° which 
statement was made the basis of an edito- 
rial in said journal on June 28, 1902, is not 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





When Hay Balers are casting about for 
something in the press, the Southwick, ad- 
vertised in our columns, should receive 
careful consideration. It is manufactured 
by the Sandwich Mfg Co of Sandwich, III. 
It is possessed of several features which 
entitle it to especial consideration. Not the 
least of these is the fact that it is a full 
circle press with very low bridge, which 
makes easy work for horses, and dispenses 
with the necessity for a driver. It has an 
exceedingly large feed opening, 40. by. 18 
inches, which gives it a guaranteed capac- 
ity of from 12 to 18 tons of hay per day. 
This feature appeals strongly to experi- 
enced hay balers, but it is not’ more impor- 
tant than its ability to always turn out 
solid, compact, shapely bales of uniform 
size, enabling the shipper to get the great- 
est amount possible in the car upon which 
he pays freight. It is firmly and. durably 
built and always stands squarely up to its 
work. The catalog should.be procured. and 
studied by intending purchasers — before 
buying. It will be sent free. upon applica- 
tion to the company at the above address, 
Kindly mention this paper when writing. 


AND MARKET 
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true as therein made, namely: “That one 
trustee has had for some time two boxes of 
goods shipped prepaid each week from said 
experiment station.” Deponent further 
swears that he has examined the express 
and freight bills for both the college and 
experiment station since January 1, 1902, 
to this date, and he finds that within that 
period only three packages of plants, and 
nothing besides whatever has been sent to 
any trustee. These shipments were made 
to different persons during the months of 
April and May; 1902, and cost in the aggre- 
gate $1.25.—[W. Hampton Hickey, notary 
public. : 


ONTARIO. 

Port Burwell, Elgin Co, July 28—The 
weather is very wet and farmers are dis- 
couraged. The corn crop is almost a failure. 
June was the coldest, wettest June for sev- 
eral years. Unless finer weather comes soon 
it will be a very. hard--year for farmers. 
Hay is a heavy crop and- oats, are heavy 
too: There wilt be an abundance of apples, 
while pears, peaches and plums will be 
average crops. Fall wheat is a heavy’ crop. 
Smal! fruits light. Some patches of potatoes 
are rotting, while. others: are_at standstill, 
Owing .to the wet. weather. Farm laborers 
are very. Scarce at $1.25 to $1.50 p day and 
board and .from $20 to °$25 month with 





board. ~Potatoes are 50c p bu, butter 18c, 
eggs 14c, live hogs $7 7D 100 Ibs. 
New Jersey ‘Grange Doings. 
Moorestown has over 260 members with 


several candidates now awaiting initiation. 
This grange has increased so fast it has 
become necessary to enlarge their hall, 
which is under way-at present. This grange 
does co-operative business of over $30,000 per 
year, buying the past spring over 1000 tons 
of fertilizer materials and 4000 bushels 
of seed potatoes. 

The ninth annual picnic of the granges of 
Gloucester county will be held at Alcyon 
park, near Pitman Grove, August 6-7. Ad- 
dresses will: be made August 6 by O. Gardi- 
ner of Maine, worthy overseer of national 
grange, to be followed by Mrs F. M. South- 
land of Massachusetts, and on August 7, E. 
P. Cole, past lecturer of New York state 
grange will speak. The committee earnestly 
requests all Patrons and farmers who are 
interested in keeping these annual gather- 
ings thoroughly up-to-date to exhibit the 
products of the farm, dairy and household. 
The exhibition of live stock will be a new 
and_ interesting feature this year. 

Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, July 28—There was very 
little change in the market this week, cheese 
on the curb not quite as strong. Buyers 
grumble and claim there is no money in 
cheese at present prices, but stock moves 
fairly well. ~The sales are about 2200 boxes 
less than a year ago, and the probability 
is that stock is sold down just about as 
closely as it was then. Weather continues 
rainy, and cows are shrinking as usual at 
this season. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3737 boxes at 9%4c; large white, 726 at 
91%4c; small white, 810 at 914c; small colored, 
2555: at 91¢c; total, 7828 boxes, against 10,006 
one: year ago. 

Sales on curb, 175 boxes large at 9%4c, 600 
do at 95c, and 1000 small at 9%@9%{c. 
Creamery butter, 207 boxes at 22 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 


LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS, 
(In cents with comparisons.) 





1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice eh oy 17.@18 13 @14 
RES aE @24 154%@1i6 114%@12% 
medium ....... = @23 13 @14% 8 @10 
Pac co’st, choice 2834%@24 17 @18 13 @14 
medium .......21 @22 13 @14% 8 @10 
a ar seoeestd @1O 2 @s 2 @6 
gt ee 35 @42 35 @40 35 @40 


At New York, there is little business do- 


ing owing to light stocks on hand. Crop 
reports continue generally favorable, except 
from up the state where the lightest crop 
of many years is looked for. 


New York. 

MADISON Co—Madison: Hops are two 
weeks later than usual in blosséming and 
but few are out of bur. Some yards are 
fair and will yield an average crop, while 
others will not produce enough to pay the 
expense of securing pickers. Some licé have 
been reported.« Offers of 30 cents for 1902 
crop have been refused, and 26 cents has 
been refused for the only 1901 lot unsold in 
Madison. 


SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops for week ending July 26 were: C. S. 
May 14 bales, F. Karker 30. 

OtsEGO Co—East Worcester: The hop 
crop throughout central New York will 
probably be the lightest ever harvested. I 
have learned from very trustworthy sources 
that throughout the towns of Seward and 
Sharon of Schoharie county most of the 
yards will not pick more than one-quarter 
to one-eighth of what they did last year. 
Hops are now in blossom and the vines 
have practically made all the growth they 
will. In most yards the vines make ‘no 
heavier appearance than they should in 
early June. They are on the twine no more 
than 1 to 2 feet, are bushed out and have 
been almost at a standstill for the past 
month. In scarcely any yards can there be 
over a half crop in this immediate locality. 
Twenty-five and 30 cents were offered to 
contract the coming crop sometime ago and 
recently I heard as high as 40 cents being 
offered.—[James Ferris. 


SCHOHARIE Co—Schoharie: Only one- 
third of.a crop is promised. Offers of 25 
cents to contract are being made. Many 
yards have been abandoned, but there is 
occasionally a good yard.. Much winter- 
killing of roots, which with late frost did 
the work and produced the bad results 
and poor prospects. 


Oregon. 


Hiops are making a good growth and but 
few lice are reported on the vines. A large 
portion of the crop has been contracted, 


A severe storm last week did considerable 
damage to hops throughout the state, par- 
ticularly in the eastern part. Estimates 
of the damage vary from slight to at leasf 
10% of the crop. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Pittsburg, good cattle steady, other 
grades lower. Receipts Monday of this 
week 140 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $7 765 Poor to good fat bulls,3 0 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, & s0g7 30 Poor to good fat cows, 2 


Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibe, : 7 Heifers, 700 to to 1100 Ibe, 37. % 
Common,700 to 900 ibs, 3 25 Belognacows,phd 7 500 
Rough, half fat, a F’sh cows & springers,18 00 
com to good fatoxen, 3 00 Veal calves, 6 
Hogs in good demand at firm prices. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 40 double decks. 
Heavy droves $8@8.05, medium 8, yorkers 
7.90@8, pigs 7.80@7.90. Sheep shade lower. 
Receipts Monday of this week 40 double 
decks. Sheep sold at 3@4.35, lambs 3@5.75. 


At Buffalo, good cattle generally firm, 


medium and common grades lower. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 170 cars. Fancy 
export steers $7.90@8.25 p 100 lbs, good to 
choice 7@7.85, butchers’ and native stock 
4.25@6.60, bulls lower at 3@5, oxen 5.25@7.50, 
stockers and feeders barely steady at 3.90 
@4.75, fancy milch cows 45@55 each, fair to 
g00d 28@40, veal calves 5@7.25. Hogs high- 
er, tops selling at 8@8.10, yorkers -7.90@7.95, 
pigs 7.90@7.95, medium droves 7.95@8. Sheep 
and lambs steady to strong. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 26 double decks. Best. 
lambs 6.25@6.40, fair to good 5.75@6.15, culls 
to fairly good 4.50@5.65. Mixed sheen choice 
4.25@4.50. fair 3.65@4.15, wether sheep 4.50@ 
4.75, yearlings 4.50@5.2& 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES GF-GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat 
1982 | 1901 


Ghicago......2-| -14%4| 4) 63 | 51% 
78%) .75 


-T3%} -T1 
6824) 47%! - 
Minneapoiis.... | .78%) -T0%% 
Liverpool | 239%) Bry) - 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
Last week Prev’swk One yrago 
20,415,000 19,808,000 27,681,000 
Corn . 6,303,000 5,836,000 13,242,000 
Oats . - 718,000 1,293,000 6,341,000 

At Chicago, trading in July corn and 
eats has evershadowed weather and crop 
reports. Excessive rains have retarded 
harvesting and threshing and but few new 
eats delivered have graded up to contract. 
The very unusual occurrence of oats selling 
above corn and wheat was witnessed iast 
week when a new record price of 72c was 
reached. 

Wheat has remained steady within a nar- 
row range of prices. Receipts have been 
comparatively light, but considerable has 
been taken on export acceunt. Cash wheat 
74% @7tc p bu, Sept 71@72c. 

Trade in corn has been moderate and 
rather dull, except among those interested 
in corn for July delivery. No 2 mixed and 
yellow 63@65c p bu, No 3 62@63c, Sept 
6014@61 Kc. 

Qats have been irregular with the most 
interest centered in July. Receipts have 
been very light and stocks on hand almost 
nothing. Although 72c was teuched last 
week, general range of quotations for July 
delivery of new oats were 63@67c p bu, old 
oats 45@49c, for Sept delivery, new oats 
324U@34c, old 28@30c. 

Rye has remained without special inter- 
est under light receipts and little demand. 
No 2 in store has ruled nominal at 59@ 
59%ec p bu, No 3 53@54c. 

‘The barley market has been very quiet 
owing to light receipts and little demand. 
Choice malting bariey T1@73c p bu. Good 








Cash or spot 














color, thin and dirty 67@69c, screenings 0@ 


c. 

Fiaxseed market has been rather quiet 
with offerings very meager and stocks 
light. New seed has begun to arrive in 
small lots) No 1 N W $150@1.52 p bu, re- 
jected 1.45@148, Sept 1.35@1.37. 

Timothy has ruled unsteady with a wide 
range in price, owing to varying weather 
and crop reports. Cash seed quoted at $5.75 
p 100 lbs, country lots poor to choice 4.50 
@5.60. Clover seed has been dull. Cash old 
seed nominal at 3.35@8.40, country lets 6@ 
8 for poor to choice, Oct 3.30@8.35. 

At New York, grain market somewhat 


unsettied. No 2 red wheat in elevator soid 
around 78%4c p bu, July 80c, corn 7éc, oats 
$4%c, No 2 white 664%c, Pa rye 62@63c, new 
western barley, Sept shipment 58@62c 
"asked. Flour continues dull Fancy spring 
patents 4.10@4.65 p bbl, do winter 3.95@4, 
fancy spring straights 3.75@3.99, do winter 
3.45@3.80. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR. BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH QNE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Sheep 


2 — 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 / 1901 | 1902) 1901 


Chicago, p 100 Ibs. |F8 70|36.00/ +8.00) 56 15) $5.00) 54.95 
New Yor 7.80} 5.90! 8 WO; 6 20) 4. 450 
8.25, 5.70) 8.05) 6.20) 4.40 
8.30) 6. 765, 610! 5.15) 400 
7.80; 6 v0) 8.00 617) 465] 4.50 


At Chicago, there has been no marked 
change in conditions existing a week ago, 
except a widening in range of prices be- 
tween choice beef cattle and those of me- 
dium to low grade. First arrivals of west- 
ern range cattle came in last week and 
were of exceptionally good quality for this 
season of the year. There is a lack of 
choice well-finished beef steers, but grassy 
and half’ fat cattle are too plentiful. De- 
mand for stockers and feeders is surpris- 
ingly light, considering abundant pastures. 
The best grades of beef steers have sold at 
$8@8.70 p 100 Ibs, Lut cattle below 8 have 
been from steady to weak with bulk of 
sales at 5.75@8. 

Western range steers are arriving in lib- 
eral quantities and selling at $5@6.50, Texas 





Hogs 








cattle at 3.50@5.75. Receipts of fat cows and 
heifers have been moderate. Quotations 
are revised as follows: 

F 7 Cannes. 

aacy beef steers, et - 4-4 . 

Poor te fniz. 3 $4 

UGoed aatave heifers. 5 so 


Faw te choiwe cons. ™ Catves. resi. . 
Poertefancy bulls. 24586558 Miichcone.cach. 2 
Te steers, 


Kas butcher 3 30@3 75 

Under heavy receipts, the hog market 
has declined 15@25c over quotations of a 
week ago, but prices at country shipping 
points are well maintained. All grades have 
been in liberal supply, but grassy and haif- 
fat hogs rather more plentiful. Mixed and 
butcher stock $7.20@7.99 p 100 Ibs, good to 
choice heavy 7.70@8, rough heavy 7.25@7.60, 
light 6.75@7.70. 

The sheep market has been active and 
receipts moderate of both native and west- 
ern. Wisconsin lambs’ are beginning to 
arrive but are not of good quality. West- 
ern lambs are in fair supply. Choice weth- 
ers at $4.25@5.50 p 100 lbs, including year- 
lings, fat ewes 4@4.75, westerners 3.50@5, 
fair to choice lambs 4.75@7.25, western 
lambs 4.50@6.60. 

At New York, cattle not especially active. 
Common to fairly good steers sold at $5 
@7.10 p 100 ibs, bulls 3@4.50, do choice 5.25, 
butcher cows 2@4.40. Veal calves firm at 
shade higher prices. Common to choice sold 
at 5@7.75, culls 4.50. Sheep in good demand 
at slightly firmer figures. Common to prime 
sheep sold at 3@4.75, tops 5, lambs sold 
mainly at 5.12%@6.87%. Hogs steady with 
sales at 7.65@8. 

At London, American cattle reported 
lower at 14424@15%c p Ib, estimated dressed 


weight. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the demand for good horses 
remains steady, prices nearly up to the 
level of the spring months. City trade 
continues good and a large number of east- 
ern buyers have taken good draft and ex- 
press horses as well as feeders. Good heavy 
drafters $175@250, Boston chunks 105@145, 
plain to fancy drivers 100@300, mules 75 
@ 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Uniess otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stanees are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, market continues firm. 
Choice marrow $2.25 p bu, medium 2, pea 
2, red kidney 2.40, white kidney 2, black 
turtle 160, yellow eye 2.15@2.17%, foreign 


marrow 2 
Dried Fruits. 
At New York, market quiet and prices 
unchanged on old stock, dealers in futures 
firm in their views but few contracts are 


reported. 
Eggs. 

At New York, strictly choice stock firm, 
receipts show a large proportion of medium 
and common grades which have shown some 
weakness. Nearby fancy at mark 22c p doz, 
av prime 19%@20%c, choice western 18@ 
19%4c, fair to good southern and western 14 
@ii%ec, fresh-gathered dirties 12@15%4c, 
checks 10@13%c. 

At Boston, tone of market easy under 
liberal receipts. Nearby fancy at mark 24 
@25c p doz, eastern fair to choice 18@2ic, 
Vt and N H 2@2ic, western choice 18@ 
1914%4c, fair to good 16%@17%c, dirties 14% 


@15tec. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice apples steady at 
$2@2.75 p bbl, pears 2@4, Ga peaches 1@ 
2.25 p carrier, plums 15@20c p 8-lb bski, 
cherries 50@90c, gooseberries 7@9c p qt, 
huckleberries 5@9c, blackberries 6@13c, 
raspberries 4@8c p pt, muskmelons 50c@$1.50 
p case, watermelons 190@175 p carload, 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices strong. Middlings 
$22@26 p ton, bran 20@21.50, red dog 2%@ 
25.50, linseed ‘meal 27 @27.50, cotton- 
seed meal 27.50, chaps 24, screenings 30@78c 
p lb, coarse corn meal 1.34@1.37, brewers’ 
meal and grits 1.60@1.65. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, strictly prime old grades 
wanted at firm prices, new in fair supply 
and has sold around 85c p 100 lbs: prime 
old timothy $1. No 1 90@95c. No 2 75@85c, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


No 3 65@70c, clover mixed 65@7ic, clover 
%@60c, no grade 59@60c, salt 40c, prime 
rye straw 70@TSc, short rye and oat 55@65c. 

At Boston, choice hay in light supply 
and firm, lower grades in liberal supply 
and easy. Prime timothy $18 p ton, No 1 
1%, No 2 14.50@15, No 3 12@13, choice fine 
12@13, clover mixed 12@13, clover 12@12.50, 
damaged and poor 19@12, swale 9@10, prime 
rye straw 15@16.50, do tangled 11@12, oat 


8.50@9.50. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, market has shown signs 
of weakness. L I in bulk $1.25@1.75 p bbl, 
Jersey 1.25@1.50, southern prime 1.25@1.50, 
de common 50c@1, N C sweets 3@4.50. 

At Boston, market well supplied and not 
especially active. Native Rose and Hebrons 
$1.75@2 p bbi, R I 1.99@2, L I 1.90@2, Jersey 
1.75@2, Va 1.25@1.50, N C sweets 3@4.50 p 
bbi. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts generally weil 
handled at steady prices. Live chickens 14 
@lic p Jb, fowls 14c, turkeys lic, ducks ¢8 
@80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 204 
25c, iced turkeys 13@15c p Yb, Phila chickens 
18@25c, do western 14@17c, fowls 13%@14c, 
spring ducks 1442.@15c, do geese l6éc, squabs 
1.25@2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 12@12%c 
p Ib, roosters 7@8c, spring chickens 12@13c, 
northern and eastern fresh-killed fowls 12 
@l15c, choice roasting chickens 23@25c, broil- 
ers 15@18c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs 
2@2.50, iced turkeys 14@1l5c p ib, fowls 11 
@13%c, broilers 14@16c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, market generally well sup- 
plied. Beets $1@1.50 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 
1.50@2.50, carrots T75c@1, radishes 50c@1, 
cabbage 2.25@2.75 p 100, corn 50c@1, egy 
plant 75¢c@1.25 p bx, lettuce 50c@1.50 
p case, lima beans 50c@1.25 p_ bskt, 
onions 1.50@2.25 bbl, peas 50@75c p 
bskt, peppers 35@50c p bx, squash 5c 
@1 p bbi, string beans 25@50c p bskt, toma- 
toes 59c@1.25 p carrier, turnips 60@75c p bbl. 

Wool. 


Movement of wool from store has been 
somewhat less active, but of fair propor- 
tions, and tone of market healthy. Prices 
at leading trade centers continue strong, 
with an upward tendency. In Montana 
the season has been late in opening, but 
recent sales have been reported at 165%c p 
lb, with prices tending upward. The new 
clip has been well picked up in most sec- 
tions and competition has been so keen 
that growers disposed of their crop read- 
ily at good figures. The mills are all busy, 
consuming large quantities of wool. Ad- 
vices from London sales indicate firm 
prices and a healthy trade. Receipts at 
Boston for week ended July 21 were 35,984 
bales, previous week 37,018, corresponding 
six days last year 30,758; total shipments 
6,142,881 ibs, against 7,531,765 for previous 
week, a decrease of 1,388,884 Ibs. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHO! ESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, eggs 22@23c 
p doz, live fowls 12@13c p 1b, chickens 16@ 
17c, turkeys 13@14c, ducks 11@12c. Potatoes 
2.75@3 p bbl, cabbage 3.50@4.50 p 100, sweet 
corn 1, tematoes 1@1.25 p carrier, green 
peas 1. Choice apples 2 p bbl, blackberries 
8@9c p gt, muskmelons 4@6 p 100, water- 
melons 18@24, peaches 1.75@2 p bskt. Corn 
70@72c p bu, oats 51@54c, bran 21@22 p ton, 
middlings 22@25, corn meal 27.50, hay 10@ 
17.50. Veal calves 74%2@8'4c p lb d w, hogs 
T%@7%c, spring lambs 11@12c. 

At Buffalo, eggs 19c p doz, live turkeys 
8@10c p ‘lb, chickens 12@1i3c, fowls 11144@ 
12c, spring ducks lic. Nearby potatoes 60 
@i0ce p bu, tomatoes $1.25, string beans 
20@30c, cauliflower 1 p doz, carrots 25c, 
beets 25c, peas 59c@1 p 1%4-bu bag. Apples 
3@3.25 p bbi, raspberries 12@12%c p at, 
blackberrics 9@12c, huckleberries 10c, cur- 
rants 7@9c, peaches 1.10@1.35 p cra. Timo- 
thy hay 13.50@17 p ton, cloveremixed 12@ 
13, rye straw’ 3@8.50. 

At Rochester, eggs 20@2ic p doz, live 
fowls 10@12c p lb, turkeys 12c, spring ducks 
12@14c. No 1 white oats 60@62c p bu, corn 
70c, bran $23@24 p ton, middlings 23@24, tim- 
othy hay 9@14. New potatoes 2.50 p bbl, 
spinach 20c p bu, carrots 40@50c, nearby 
potatoes 1, cucumbers 40c p doz, lettuce 20c. 
Steers 10@11%c p Ib d w ; 

At Syracuse, state corn 75c p bu, No 2 
white oats 65c, bran $20@21 p ton, gluten 











meal 28, middlings 24, corm meal 28, hay 8 
@12. Eggs 20@22c p doz, live fowls 11@2c 
p lb, chickens 12@13e, dueks 10c. Raspber- 
ries 8@llc p qt, currants 8@9c. Potatoes 
60@70c p bu, onions 41.25, beans 1.76@2, 
string beans 50c@1, sweet corn 25c p doz 
ears. 


At Watertown, new potatoes 75ic p bu, 
green peas 75@90c, onions $1@1.25. Huckle- 
berries 12c p qt, blackberries 7@8e, red 
raspberries 12@13c, watermelons 25@35c 
each, cantaloupes 2.25@2.50 p cra, Ga 
peaches 3.50@3.75 p earrier, currants 8¢ p 
qt. Eggs 20@21ic p Ib, live fowls 8c p Ih, 
broilers 12c, veal calves 6c, steers,5@6%c, 
spring lambs 6c. Corn meal 29@30 p ton, 
bran 22@25, middlings 24@25, hay 12@13.50. 


- 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphfa, 
nearby eggs 18@18%4c p doz, southern 15@ 
18c, live fowls 14@14%c p lb, spring chick- 
ens 13@18c, ducks 10@1ic, do spring 11@13c, 
fowls 12%@14%e d w, chickens 14@20c. Ap- 
ples 50c@$1 p %-bbl bskt, currants 7@$%c p 
qt, huckleberries 6@8c, blackberries 8@10c, 
cantaloupes 75c@1 p bskt, watermelons 4150 
@200 p car, Ga peaches 1.25@1.75 p 6-bskt 
carrier, plums 12@l6c p 6-qt bskt. Prime 
Jersey potatoes 20@25ce p bskt, onions 0@ 
45c. Bran 19.50@20.50 p-ton, timothy hay 15 
@19, rye straw 13.50@15, No 2 Pa red wheat 
new 774@77il4e, No 2 yellow corn 71144@72%%c, 
No 2 white clipped oats 66c. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $6@7.50 
p 100 lbs, butcher stock 4.75@6.25, veal calves 
3@7.25, hogs 7.35@7.85, sheep 3.50@4.10, spring 
lambs 4.50@6.40. No 2 red winter wheat 73 
@73%c p bu, corn 67c, oats 56144@57c, rye 59 
@60c, timothy hay 10. ‘50@15. 50 p ton, clover 
mixed 10@12, bran 18@18.25, middlings 19.50 
@21. Eggs 14%c p doz, live chickens 12@ 
12%c p lb, fowls 10%c, turkeys 10c, ducks 
Te, do spring 12c. Potatoes 1.40@1.60 p bbl, 
onons 1@1.50, tomatoes 1.50@2 p bu, cabbage 
50c p bbl. Peaches 1.50@1.75 p €6bskt cra, 
apples 2.75@3.75 p bbl, blackberres 3@3.25 
p bu, huckleberries 2@2.25 p 24-qt cra, can- 
taloupes 1.50@2 p cra, watermelons 10@20 
p 100. 


At Cleveland, eggs 19c p doz, live chick- 
ens 124%@l4c p lb, ducks 10@10%c, do spring 
12@12%4c, turkeys 12@12%c, pigeons $1@1.25 
p doz. Apples 3.50@4 p bbl, peaches 1@1.25 
p 4-bskt carrier, pears 3.25@3.75 p bbl, 
plums 1 p bu, raspberries 2.50@3, black- 
berries 2.50@2.75, blueberries 2.75@3. . Pota- 
toes 50@65c p bu, tomatoes 1.50@1.75, eu- 
cumbers 2@2.50 p bbl, onions 2.25@2.50. No 
2 red wheat 73e p bu, corn 69c, No 2 white 
oats 60c, middlings 20@23.50 p ton, bran 18 
@19, timothy hay 9@13. Live hogs 7.85@8 
p 100 lbs, pigs 7.25@7.80, veal calves 6.50@ 
7.50, steers 5.75@6.50, sheep 3.50@4.25, lambs 
5@6.50. 


At Columbus, corn 70@75c p bu, oats 48@ 
50c, bran $20 p ton, shorts 19, middlings 21, 
screenings 18, hay 8@13. Live steers 6.50@ 
7.50 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 7@7.50, hogs 6.75@ 
7.25, sheep 3@5, spring lambs 8@% Eggs 
154%,@16c p doz, live fowls 9%c p Ib, chick- 
ens 13c, turkeys 8c, spring ducks 10e. Po- 
tatoes 42@45c p bu, onions 1@1.20, turnips 
40c, cabbage 14@15c p ton. Apples 4@5 p 
bbl, blac kberries 10@1lic p qt, peaches 2.50 
@2.75 p bu, muskmetlons 2.50@3 p 100, wa- 
termelons 13@15. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, best steers 
$6.50@7 p 100 lbs 1 w, good 6@6.40, cows 1.50 
@4, bulls 2.50@4, hogs 8@8.50, sheep 1.50@ 
4.25, lambs 4@6, veal calves 3.50@6. Wheat 
76l%4c p bu, corn 70@7ic, oats 59c, timothy 
hay 15.50@18 p ton, clover mixed 13@16, bran 
18@22, middlings 23. Eggs 15@l7c p doz, 
live fowls 13@1314c p lb; chickens 14@15c, 
ducks 10c, do spring 13@14c. Cabbage L50@ 
2.50 p 100, potatoes 75c@1 p bbl, cucumbers 
15@20c p bskt, egg plant 60@75c, lettuce 206 
@25c, beans 35@50c p bu, tomatoes 25@ 
45c p bskt. Apples 1.50@2.50 p bbl, black- 
berries 4@6c p aqt, huckleberries 7@8c, 
peaches 1@1.50 p 6-bskt carrier, water- 
melons 10@18 p 100, cantaloupes 50@65c p 
bskt. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Receipts of butter at large distributing 
points have been liberal, but show only a 
fair proportion of strictly choice grades, 
which hold steady, while medium and com- 
mon lots have been freely offered at shade 
easier figures. Conditions in heavy produc- 
ing sections are reported unusually favor- 
able for a good flow of milk during this 
month, which will tend to help out the only 
moderate make of butter earlier in the sea- 
son, More speculative interest has been 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


notieed and eoel weather has tended te keep 
up a good consumptive demand. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES,. 
New York Boston Chicago 
3902 ......21 @2itse 21%@22 ¢ 20 @20%c 
1901 ......20 @20%ec 20724@21 «¢ 1914@20 ¢ 
1900 ......19 @i*Mee 20 @20%ec 18%@19 ¢ 

NWew York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
21@22ec p Ib, prints 22@23c, dairy 20@2ic.— 
At Syracuse,. emy tubs 22@23c, prints 23@ 
2e, dairy 18@20c.—At Rochester, extra El- 
gin 23@24c, state 22c.—At Watertown, cmy 
2214@2314c, dairy 20c.—At Buffalo, prints 22 
@23e, tubs 2114c, dairy 19@20c. 

At New York, market about steady. Ex- 
tra cmy 21@21%c p Ib, firsts 1914@20%6¢c, 
fancy state dairy 20c, firsts 19@19%4c, west- 
ern imt cmy 17144@1814c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, about 
steady. Extra Elgin and other separator 
emy 21%%c p Ib, firsts. 20@21c, ladle 15@17%4e. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, extra cmy steady at 
23c p lb, firsts 21@22c, seconds 19@20c, dairy 
144%4c.—At Columbus, .cmy tubs 2ic, prints 
22c, dairy 14@15e.—At Cleveland, emy extra 

22@22%c, firsts 20@20%4c, dairy 15@19c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
cemy steady at 23c p Ib, firsts 22c, extra 
gathered cmy 21@22c, firsts 20@2Ic, imt emy 
19@21c, ladle 17@19c. 

Af Beston, market not especially active, 
prices generally steady. Vt and N H cmy 
extra 22c p Ib, N Y 22c, western 211%4@22c, 
firsts 21@21%ec, Vt dairy extra 20c¢, do N Y¥ 
20e, western imt cmy 18%@19c, ladle 18@ 
181¢2¢. 

The Cheese Market. 


Moderate supplies of cheese at leading 
trade centers, stronger advices from pri- 
mary points, and a fair demand on con- 
sumptive, storage and export account, have 
given the market a firmer tone. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 9 
@10e p Ib, flats 8%4@9%c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 10@1lic.—At Rochester, choice lic, 
—At Watertown, twins 10%c.—At Buffalo, 
good to choice 10@11c. 

At New York, a good movement report- 
ed at steady prices. Fancy state, small 
sizes 93%,@10c p Ib, do large 9%@9%c, fair 
to good small 9%@9%c, do large 9@91éc, 
light skims 7% @8c, full 24%4@3c. 

At Ogdensburg, 261 boxes offered Satur- 
day of last week, 9%c bid with no sales. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
steady. Chotce N Y 10%4c p Ib, fair to good 
9%@10c, part skims 744@8téc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats lic p Ib, twins 
11%c, Young Americas f214c, N Y cheddars 
tiigc, brick 12c.—At Columbus, N Y ched- 
dars 11%c, flats tfc.—At Cleveland, thoice 
N Y 11@il%éc, do state 9@101t4c, limburger 
10@Ttc. 

At Canton, 2194 boxes sold Saturday of 
last week around 9%c p Ib, and 1358 tubs 
butter at 21%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
steady at 10\4c p Ib, flats 102%@10%e, picnic 
10144@10%c. 

At Boston, trade steady. Extra N Y 
twins 10@10%e p Ib, firsts 9@914c, extra Vt 
twins 10c, firsts 9@91ec, Ohio flats 9c. 


Basket and Question Box. 








Ration for Hogs—C. W., New York: 
Nothing could be more appropriate than.a 
reasonable amount of fine wheat miiddlings 
to feed with rape, ete. If a little milk could 
be added to the middlings,-so mueh the bet- 
ter, provided the animals are young. When 
it is desired to fatten them instead of 
growing them, add some corn. As to the 
amount, half the grain ration might be 
corn, but at the present time rape and fine 
middlings should make the animals grow 
rapidly and healthfully. It would do noharm 
to add a little corn, but at present prices 
would not add too much.—[Prof I. P. Rob- 
erts, Cornell Experiment Station. 





Alexander Peaches—J. E: Q., New York: 


The hard side of your péaches is due to 
a fungous disease.. This is ncreased largely 
by wet weather. Early spraying will have 
little or mo effect upon it. The Alexander 
is particularly suseeptible to rot and dis- 
eases of this kind. While it is a very early 
variety, it is not considered a good market 
peach, as it will not hold up well in transit. 
We would not advise its extensive planting. 
A few trees for home use or for local mar- 
kets May be desirable. 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
Sor free catalogue. 
The De Lavaf Separator Co., 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
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Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel 


dd handy. Saves Iabor. Wide tfres, avoid 
foad. "We also Ve also furaish i Senel Whe Feels to Aeany ale. 
Liiress ‘Empire Manulecku ring Co. Quincy, bil. 


Quality Counts 
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are machines of known high quz' quay. Om ¢ 7 
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catalogue and look it over ore A buy. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


CYCLONE txsuxce CUTTER 


With FRAVELING TABLE and BLOWER 
Guaranteed 






































































































OF GENERAL INTEREST 


ADVERTISING WAGONS AND OUTAIT. 


How to Advertise a Fair. 


SECRETARY T. H. MARTIN, GEORGIA. 


¢ 


The method of advertising which we 
adopted last year for the southern inter- 
state fair suggested itself to me when we 
found it impossible to secure the usual 
advertising car privilege from the railroads. 
Heretofore we had operated an advertising 
car, but last year the railroads declined to 
grant this privilege, on the ground that they 
did not care to haul passengers on freight 
trains, and they were being so importuned 
by smaller fairs for the same privilege, 
that they decided to stop it altogether. To 
meet the emergency, I decided to have two 
specially constructed wagons, and send 
these along the routes of the various roads. 
I-found the method an admirable one—much 
better than the advertising car, for the 
reason that every flag station and adjacent 
town can be reached, and in a week’s time 
just as much mileage has been covered. 
Besides this, the wagons made a splendid 
advertisement themselves. We had an 
express frank, which enabled us to keep 
the wagons well supplied with lithographs, 
prospectus, catalogs, buttons and advertis- 
ing matter of all kinds. 

Each wagon had with it a manager, whose 
business it was to call on the press, see 
the business men, merchants, etc, in the 
various towns. This man also devoted a 
good deal of his time to hanging litho- 
graphs and small bills in stores and hotels. 
Each wagon also had an expert bill poster, 
who set about covering the walls, etc, im- 
mediately a town was reached. Our wagons 
were out about a month, and we were 
abundantly satisfied with results. We 
posted twice the amount of paper that it 
has heretofore been possible for us to put 
up, and this is what tells the story. I 
believe, too, that the best territory to work 
is directly on, the railroad lines, because in 
this way the people who are used to travel- 
ing are reached. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 
ee 

Our Readers who are contempfating the 
erection of a silo should lose no time in ad- 
dressing the Harder Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cobleskill, N Y. The output of goods 
from a thoroughly reliable house cannot be 
otherwise than of the highest excellence. 
This is true in every sense of the Harder 
silos. Every detail of their construction 
ts such as to insure a perfect vessel—sub- 
stantial—strong—of long endurance, and 
preserving the ensilage in a state of abso- 
lute sweetness. The patent fronts are mas- 
sive in their strength, perfect in the ease 
of their operation, and of extraordinary 
convenience. To the reliability of the 
Harder firm is also allied such an extensive 
and practical experience as cannot fail to 
produce the best results. Every eareful 
buyer knows the advantage. in purchasing 
‘from a firm of long established revutation. 





Blight Threatens Potatoes—At several 
points in New York the late blight or rot 
blight appeared July 25 among early pota- 
toes. Should the weather continue wet a 
few days longer there is great danger that 
late potatoes also will be attacked and per- 
haps seriously injured. Both the blighting 
of the tops and the subsequent rotting of 
the tubers may be prevented and the yield 
much increased by spraying with bordeaux 
mixture. The spraying of potatoes is, prob- 
ably, a profitable operation in any season 
and in the present critical situation it is 
certainly unwise to neglect to commence 
spraying at once. Bordeaux for potatoes 
should contain six pounds of bluestone and 
four or five pounds good lime to 50 gallons 
water. It should be applied so thoroughly 
that every leaf will be ‘covered and the 
treatments should be made at intervals of 
ten to 14 days, according to the weather. 
When bugs are troublesome add paris green 
at the rate of 12 ounces to 50 gallons bor- 
deaux.—[F, C. Stewart, New York Experi- 
ment Station. 


Recent Guernsey Records—Among the 
cows which have recently made records in 
accord with the requirements for entry in 
the advanced register of Guernsey cattle 
were Mary Marshall, Cassiopeia and Vega, 
three of the cows that were members of 
the Guernsey herd in the Pan-American 
model dairy breed test, whose owners car- 
ried forward their year’s record after their 
return. Mary Marshall gave 8212.57 pounds 
milk containing 468.40 pounds butter fat; 
Cassiopeia 8528.23 pounds milk, 365.15 pounds 
butter fat; Vega 7617.94 pounds milk, 361.31 
pounds butter fat. 


The National Apple Shippers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Roch- 
ester, N Y, August 6-8, as mentioned in 
these columns last week. Among the top- 
ics and speakers are the following: Trans- 
portation, by R. J. Graham of Ontario; 
European methods of securing enormous 
prices for first-class fruit, by Prof J. C. 
Whitten; Scalding of green apples in cold 
storage, by S. R. Mott, Jr; Selection and 
packing of apples, by O. R. Pierce of Mich- 
igan; Modern apple orcharding, by Prof 
John Craig; Grades of apples, by William 
Dixon of Ontario; The commercial apple 
areas of the United States, by Prof W. A. 
Taylor of Washington. 


My wife is always anxious for the arrival 


of American Agriculturist on time. My 
daughter,*who is a great reader and who 
has written for it occasionally, loses no 
time in .looking:it through when it arrives. 
I have a little grandson two years old 
who always looks at the horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine. I have taught him some 
of the letters from its pages and he always 
wants to know when the American Agri- 
culturist is coming.—[H. B. Elliot, Schuyler 
County, N Y. ont 


Very Satisfactory. 


My advertising in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist has been 
very satisfactory and [I shall be glad to 
make use of the-opportunity in near future. 
{D. M. Johnson, Seaford, Del. 





* cepted at the above rate, 





| Facmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats.a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES, EACH WEEK. 


PPPAIS TT" a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted.’ In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, a3 we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 

of h following week. Advertisements of 

E”’.or “TO RENT’’ will not be ac- 

but will be charged at the 

regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 

dress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


AYRSHIRBS and Cheshires—Bull calf, dropped April, 
nineteen hundred two; heifer, colors six months red and 
white, nicely marked; sows in farrow, service boars, spring 

jigs not akin; all stock eligible to registry. HOM ER J 

ROWN, Harford, Cortland Co, ‘i 


POLAND CHINAS—Young sows bred for September 
farrow; pigs ready to ship; strictly choice* pedigreed stock, 


B. H. ACKLEY, Springhill Pa, 


GUERNSEY bulls—Several choice 
MONADNOCK GUERNSEY HERD, 


FOR SALE—O I C pigs, June 
spring farrow. E. J. ADAMS, 
WANTED— Choice fat lambs; give full description with 
pric. CHARLES W. BARBER, Litchfield, Ct. 


A LARGE Chester White boar, months old. | 
W. J. BECHTEL, Gablesville, Pa 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED WHEAT—Dawson Golden Chaff, American 
Bronze, Fultzo-Mediterranean, Harvest King, Rudy, 
Fulcaster, from heavy yielding fields; clean; moderate 
prices; samples free. Oircular, shows results of compara- 
tive tests made at five experiment stations. A. 
Hoffman, Bamford, Pa. 


ASPAKAGUS egg fairneld strawberry, the 
money maker, nearly week earlier than Michael’s 
panty: circulars free. STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 








head, reasonable, 
Peterboro, N H., 





also few 
N Y. 


farrow ; 
Adams Basin, 








15 months old, $25, 











WHEAT-—13 varieties tested and yields 20 to 38 bushels. 
ae SMITH’S WHEAT FARM, Manchester, 





NEW crop Crimson clover seed; sompie and price on on 
application. CHARLES BARKER, Milford, Del. 


WANTED-—Berries, all fruits and 
SAMUEL WHITTON, Utica, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


809 THOROUGHLY broken American foxhounds, 2 to 
4 years old (Shaner and Taylor strains), that know how 
and where to hunt fox, wolf, deer and bear, and are 
fast drivers and trailers. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farm- 
ers’ Hotel, Westchester, Pa. 


6 THOROUGHLY broken beagle and rabbit Sptaee, 
2 to 3 years old, that know how to hunt and tra 
rabbits; have g¢ bone and voice, J. HOW aR 
TAYLOR, Farmers’ Hotel, Westchester, Pa. 


COLLIE—Four finely-bred puppies, 
cording to breed; Huidekoper stock. 
Route 8, Meadville, Pa. 


scorn COLLIES, .magnificently bred. 
A. J. BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis 


BELGIAN hares for sale by CLAUDE J. MERCHANT. 
Central Square, ae 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838, Butter, cheese, FE. oe oultry, dressed calves, 
game, fruits, etc. ARD, 302 Greenwich 
St, New York. 


HAY, straw, beans, potatoes, wouter. eggs ‘and prod: 
uce; careful attention, quick retu All inquiries 
promptly answered. GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia. Pa, 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog freee SUPERINTENDENT, fele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 





southern truck 











well marked, ac- 
CHAS W ARREN, 





For sale by 

















$20 A WEEK and expenses to-men with rigs to intro 
duce our poultryscompound. JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 
18, Parsons, Kan, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





poulterers or 
Ind and the 
go into 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, 
any others in the rural trade from Mich. 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, 
the Farmers’ Exchange department. of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, fii: price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass, It 

is the eastern edition, as Orange: Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


Sp- THRESEING separater—goed condition. 
LIN, Syracuse, N 


RINGLET Barred Rock hens, §2. 
Hoosick Falls, N Y 





SNAV- 





ERNEST OSBORN. 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


LUMBER AT SACRIFICE 


We purchased the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, New York, and have for sale 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber in first class condition, practically as good as new, consisting of all sizes joists, timbers, dressed and matched 


113 





boards, flooring, etc., etc. 


Also thousands of glazed sash, 2,000 doors and building material of every kind, and character. 


SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE. 


We will make you prices, delivered free of all freight charges to your shipping point. 
We are shipping hundreds of carloads, and it is only a question of a short time before all of this stock 


lember is sold. 
will be exhausted. 


Send us your estimate today. 


Address your letter to 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Pan-American Exposition, Dept. 25 »: memmale, 7. N. Y. 














Told in Short Paragraphs. 








Gov Hunt of Porte Rico is at his home 
in Cazenovia, N Y, for a vacation. He 
speaks most encouragingly of conditions on 
the island. The insular treasury balance 
on July 1 was $314,000, a gain of $235,000 in 
the year. The total exports for last year 
aggregated $12,889,925, showing an increase 
in exports to foreign countries ef 54.7% over 
the previous year and 48.6% to the United 
States. Sugar, cigars, cigarets, straw 
hats and coffee are the chief exports. Gov 
Hunt points out that there is much trade 
which American merchants should have but 
have not obtained. Last year Porto Rico 
bought over $400,000 worth of Nova Scotia 
codfish, over $150,000 worth of foreign soaps, 
$9000 worth of Spanish rice and $500,000 
worth of Spanish potatoes. 





The executive council of the American 
federation of labor, which has been in ses- 
sion at San Francisco, is out against prison 
and child labor. Resolutions declaring the 
intention of the council to press the enact- 
ment of laws abolishing prison labor wher- 


ever it comes into competition with free’ 


labor and supporting any legislation having 
for its purpose the abolition of child labor 
in states where such laws do not now exist 
have been adopted. 





John. W. Mackay, one of 
quartet of “bonanza kings,’’ who discover- 
ed and operated the great Comstock lode, 
the richest pocket known in the history of 
gold mining, died in London last week. Mr 
Mackay had long been conspicuous for his 
great business ability. With James Gor- 
don Bennett he laid the commereial cable 
between this country and Great Britain 
and France, breaking a monopoly of the 
cable’ service. He established and was 
president of the Nevada bank in San Fran- 
cisco, owned a controlling interest in the 
Postal telegraph company and was presi- 
dent of the company which proposes to lay 
a cable to the Philippines. 


— a, 


the famous 


Venezuela’s revolution appears. to be 
gathering momentum and from all accounts 
the government is hard pressed. Pres Cas- 
tro, who recently took the field after send- 
ing out a proclamation of a most bombastic 
nature, has refused battle once and the 
moral effect has been bad. The revolution- 
ists are gaining strength and the overthrow 
of Castro will occasion no surprise. 





The end of the Boer war has resulted in 
a tremendous increase in the volume of 
South African business. This has stimulat- 


ed lively rate cutting between rival steam- 


ship lines from this country to South 
African ports. All lines announce extra 
sailings. Large orders are coming in also 


for all sorts of machinery and agricultural 
implements, ,lumber and structural mate- 
rial. Every ship that goes out carries a 
full cargo, and goods are left on the dock. 





Chieago is to tax mortgages, which means 
a billion dollars more of assessable prop- 
erty. The mortgages are held largely by 
the various big money-lending corporations, 
including banks, trust and insurance com- 
panies. It is held that these mortgages 


represent so much money, belonging to 
the holders of the mortgages, and conse- 
quently should be taxed. In this, it is 


pointed out, there is no double taxation, 
as the owner of the property pays the tax 
on the property and the owner of the mort- 
gages is assessed on the money loaned on 
the mortgages. 

Bids for two new battle ships, the Con- 
necticut and the Louisiana, will be opened 
about October 1. They are to have a speed of 
18 knots an hour.——The cholera plague in 
Manila, which had been diminishing, has 
suddenly increased.——The coal strike has 
apparently settled down to a wearing out 
of one side or the other. The operators 
can stand the losses because they will be 
made good by higher prices. The strikers 
are getting half a million a week from the 
soft coal workers. The real cost of the 
strike comes out of the public. 





The naval beard on awards has so far 
decided upen only four persons for the 
meritorious service medals intended for 
officers who rendered distinguished services 
in the West Indies naval campaign. These 
are Capt Hobson for his famous feat with 
the Merrimac, Lieuts Ward and Buck for 
their perilous mission into Spain and Lieut 


Blue for his work in connection with the 
location of the Spanish fleet in Santiago 
harbor. 





There appears to be a suspicion among 


‘the Boers that there is a breach of faith 


on the part of the British government. 
By the terms of surrender the sum of $15,- 
000,000, which was described in the terms 
themselves as a free grant, was allocated 
toward restocking and rebuilding farms. 
The Boers declare they distinctly under- 
stood this to be a gift, but there are rea- 
sons for believing that the new colonists 
will be asked to pay proportions of this 
charge out of their own revenue, so that, 
instead of receiving the money as a gift, 
they will be obliged as taxpayers to con- 
tribute to it themselves. They also say 
that this very nearly infringes article 9 of 
the peace terms, which states that “No 
special tax will be imposed on landed prop- 
erty in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony to defray the expenses of the war.” 





Tennessee is deeply agitated over the 
proposed merger of the Illinois Central, 
the Louisville and Nashville and the South- 
ern railway. A movement for the ealling 
of°an extra session of the legislature to 
enact legislation which shall prevent such 
a combination, so far as Tennessee is con- 
cerned, is afoot. Business men of Nashville 
are behind the agitation. They believe that 
immediate action on the part of the state 
is imperative, and are willing to back the 
governor to the extent of calling an extra 
session of the legislature. 





France is being shaken by religious dis- 
orders. The government has closed all un- 
authorized private schools of the religious 
orders, under the religious associations law 
passed at the last session of the French 
parliament.. The opponents of the govern- 
ment have. tried to make an issue of this 
and have succeeded in stirring up much 
feeling. 
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PRIZE 
GARDENING 


How te Derive Profit, Pleasure, 


Health, from the Garden. 
Actual Experience of the Successfu) Prise Winners 
im the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


of 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISEB. ™~> 


FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 
all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results f seasen, reported 


or a whole and thereem 

fully in competition for many and Drizen. 
They represented all grades from the smal) amateur 
to the prefessional gardener. This unique 
summarizes the most useful of all this exzperi- 
ence. Each man er woman has definite ideas, and is 


are particularly 
needs. Most Tapertent of all a line | 
ectual experience. The result a mine and treas- 
—— of ga ice. Careful has 

this = of experience into —— useful 
and fascinating form. The a 

of the contest, describe the grand & 
methods, gardening for profit, 
the home acre, town and city gard 


re ena eee = 


by women, boys = 
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© ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Late New York, N. Y. 
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SUMMER ENTERTAINMENT 


A FIVE O'CLOCK TEA PARTY 


Midsummer Entertaining in the Country. 


F. N, KE. 


“My girls do net have half.the good time 
I had,” a friend, given to hospitality, said 
as we made our summer plans. ‘“Enter- 
taining has gone so out of fashion! We used 
to give and receive long visits, our friends 
being welcomed and. entertained’.by our 
friends in turn—especially the young men. 
Now even a country sewing society meets 
in the chapel.” After a few minutes. she 
added, ‘“‘The truth is, people feel théy must 
entertain elaborately, and think twice. be- 
fore giving an invitation, while my mother 
‘brought the world to her girls’ for educa- 
tion as well as pleasure in our country life. 
It did not seem hard work then to have 
guests; but I feel sorry for girls now—they 
do not know what a good time means.” 

This conversation suggests the well- 
known fact that year by year girls depend 
more upon their own sex for companion- 
ship, and upon hotels for hospitality. 
Clubs, teas, lunches,* matinees parties - for 
women, occupy hours given by men to 
their clubs and dinners, until the latter 
feel it an actual strain to accept invitations 
which incur calls. The lack of hospitality 
brings loss to all. Men and women are just 
as necessary to each other to-day as 50 
years ago. Boys and men need homes 
where they. are welcomed—the influence of 
girls; while a girl’s life cannot be quite 
what it was intended without the friend- 
ship of men. But I am told, “Men won't 
come; we did give a tea and so and so has 
not been here since.” 

This retiring from what really makes life 
worth living (fellowship), for one man’s 
ill-breeding, recalls a fatal mistake made 
by a girlhood friend of my own, who, be- 
cause the seniors whom she gracefully en- 
tertained, failed to return the compliment 
in*the way open to students, decided not to 
entertain the seniors of the following year. 
That the delinquents had gone did not oc- 
cur to her, nor did the fact of the loss being 
quite her own suggest itself. Many nice 
girls suffer for “last year’s seniors.” From 
close observation I can promise any girl 
who will make the same effort to be popular 
socially required for success in other things 
(entertaining as though it meant pleasure 
mot duty)—that she will find her invita- 
ions welcomed by men and women, and 
calls promptly made, to ensure being asked 
again. 

“I feel at home there; she entertains 
without any bother,” one man said of a 
popular hostess. “She doesn’t try to fix up 
things. All she does is to give out the in- 
Vitations, and it’s so jolly, you know,” was 
the verdict of a big boy. ‘“‘We make our 
own good time. People come with even a 
little reason,” a bright girl tells me. A 
goed hostess adapts entertaining to her 
welcome and incurs no chance of worry, 
then. dividing the work in a way to keep 
herself fresh for her friends, free during 
their visit, and protect her ‘family later 
from the infliction of an illness from over- 
work. 

In this country, filled with people of in- 
terest in the various arts and professions 


commanding only precarious incomes, it 
is safe to consider simple entertaining good 
form, and the informal five o’clock tea, or 
an evening of music or cards, comes nat- 
urally first. Select menus in yellows and 
greens, as these colors are popular in em- 
broidery. For a yellow tea use goldenrod, 
or yellow daisies. Serve egg sandwiches, 
cheese crackers, salted almonds or peanuts, 
followed by whipped cream in little forms, 
with a lattice work of candied orange peel, 
ladyfingers and lemonade. The green tea 
may have mayonnaise sandwiches of either 
lettuce, cucumber or celery, a little of the 
leaf of the latter chopped and added giving 
the green tone, green grape fruit paste in 
forms with whipped cream, ladyfingers 
(one-half white, flavored. with vanilla, the 
other half green, with bitter almond and 
vanilla flavoring), iced tea; saited almonds 
and pistache nuts may also be added. Dec- 
orate fully about the room with ferns and 
a small bowl Of maidenhair on the table. 

Next in order, in the way of entertain- 
ment, comes an evening of cards and mu- 
sic. These invitations are simply visiting 
ecards with the word ‘“‘music” and the hours 
added, engraved if at all formal, and sent 
a week or more in advance. The supper is 
according to the size and formality of the 
function, but always includes a salad and 
an ice, with coffee. 


Entertainment Dishes. 


Sweet Fruit Sticks: Make a very plain 
piecrust with butter, adding salt if but- 
ter is fresh, the proportions being 3 cups 
flour after sifting, butter size of small. egg, 
water to mix. Have % cup melted butter 
and 1 cup fine cracker crumbs. Roll the 
paste very thin, spread on a large biscuit 
tin, sprinkle with the melted butter and 
cracker crumbs, then add a second equally 
thin layer of paste. 
firm jam comes next, being careful to have 
no juice. The upper crust is then made 
and added like the lower, and a sharp knife 
cuts the sandwich into long, narrow strips. 
Bake in a hot oven; when done they sep- 
arate easily. Serve either singly or in lit- 
tle bundles tied with ribbon. These sticks 
are not at all like pastry and should be 
flaky. 

Cheese Crackers: Select small squaré or 
oblong crackers without salt. Melt equal 
parts of good rich cheese and butter, pour 
over the crackers, and thoroughly brown in 
the oven. Serve hot. Any condiments liked 
may be added to the cheese. 

Swedish Fruit Paste in Fancy Shapes: 
This paste may be made of any fruit or 
combination. of fruits freshly picked or 
cooked: .Canned green grapes are eSpecial- 
ly good and make a delicate green tone. 
Use the syrup.of. the canned grapes, sweet- 
en to taste, and boil. While boiling make 
a firm. paste by. thickening with cornstarch. 
Place in smali,molds,.and as soon as it be- 
gins .to set,. decorate .with. the halves. of 
grapes, place.on ice,.and serve ;with whipped 
cream.. In. making fruit paste. of sweet or 
insipid fruits add lemon,. boiling the peel 
and removing. while hot. .This .may be 


‘made at noon and served 





A good layer of some | 





ice: cold at 5 
o'clock. 

Deviled Oyster Sandwich: Open Boston 
crackers (a double, stiff biscuit about the 
size of one milk cracker), fill with chopped 
oysters dressed with sauces and condiments 
as liked, always adding butter, pepper and 
salt. A good solid filling can be used, as 
the cracker is: stiff. Bake, and serve hot. 
Lobster may be used in the same way. 

Sweet Jelly Toast Sandwiches: Remove 
the crust from a loaf of bread a day old, 
and cut into very thin slices. Toast lightly 
and butter while warm. Spread a slice 
with jam or firm jelly, place the second 
slice and cut in fancy shapes. Blackberry, 
jam and orange marmalade are especially 
good for this use. 

ee 


Bread—Two 
hot, mix in 1 large 


Granny’s Corn teacups 
boiled: hominy; while 
spoonful butter.. Beat 4 eggs. very -light 
and add to -the. mixture. Stir in gradually 
1 pt milk, % pt sifted corn meal, 1 teaspoon 
salt. The batter should be as thick as a 
rich boiled custard; if it is thicker, add a 
little milk; bake with a good deal of heat 
at the ‘bottom of the oven, and “not ~-too 
much at the top, so. as to-insure rising. 

{ Maria. 





Joseph Horne Co. 


We’re through stocktaking and all of 
August you can buy Summery things for a 
third and a half of former prices. Write us 
for anything you need from any of our 76 
departments and see what a little price it 
will cost you. 


Women’s New Lace Mitts, 
$1 the pair 


That is just about half price. Our glover 
buyer, just back from Paris, says Lace Mitts 
are all the rage over there. 

These are 12-button lengths in white and 
black, and they come in a variety of beau 
tiful patterns. 

Our buyer, placing large orders with the 
Paris maker, got a great big concession and 
that is how we can sell them for $1 a pair. 

Our Mail-Order department will fill your 
order promptly. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
@WSST REPEATING SHOT CU ONLY $ | 5 78 








write: “Spencer best gun in 
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THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


There may be somewhere on the 
earth a more delightful region than 
that of the Thousand Islands, but 
if there is it has not been discover- 
ed. It isthe Venice of America, 
but also has good hotels.that can be 
kept warm if there shall happen to 
be a cold rainy evening. Itis as fine 
as the Bay of Naples, with 2,000 
picturesque Islands scattered along 
the twenty-five miles of one of the 
most beautiful rivers in the world. 
You can: find out a great deal re- 
parding it in No. 10 of the “‘Four- 

rack Series,’”’ ““‘The Thousand Is- 
lands.” Copy will be mailed free 
on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by 
George Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
























Roll Stitch Fan Lace. 


ESTHER A. PETERSON, 





Ch of 42. S c in 1lith st from hook, (ch 
§, skip 5, s c in next), 5 times, turn. 

ist row—Nine roll st (thread over 15 times 
for each roll stitch) under ch 5, ch 3, sc 
under ch 5, ch 5, s c in ch 5, 3 roll st under 
next ch 5, ch 5, 3 roll st under same ch 6, 
s c under next ch 5, ch 5, s c in next ch 3, 
dc in next, ch 5, turn. 

2d row—S c in ch 5, ch 5, 8 s c under ch 5 
between roll sts, ch 5, s cin ch 5, ch 5,8 ¢ 
in each of 9 r sts, ch 3, turn. 

3d row—Two r sts in first r st, (ch 5, skip 
ir st, 2 r sts in next) 4 times, ch 3, sc un- 





ROLL STITCH LACE. 


der ch 5, ch 5, 3 r sts in 3 first s c, ch 5, 
skip 2s c, 3 r sts in next 3s 2, sc in ch 5, 
eh 5, s c in ch 5, ch 3, dc in dc, ch 5, turn. 

4th row—S c in ch 5, ch 5, 8 s c under ch 
&, (ch 5, s c in ch 5), twice, ch 5, s c in Ist 
st of ch 5, between the two first groups of 
r sts (ch 5, skip 2 st, s c in next, ch 5, skip 
2s cin next, ch 5, s c in first st of ch 5 be- 
tween next 2 groups) 4 times. 

5th row—(Ch 5, s c in ch 5), repeat around 
scallop, (ch 5, s c in ch 5) twice, 3 r sts in 
$8 first s c, ch 5, skip 2s c, 3 r sts in next, 
ecinch 5, ch 5,s cinch 5, ch3,dcind ce, 
eh 5, turn. 

6th row—S c in ch 5, ch 5, 8 s c in ch 5, 
(ch 5, s c in ch 5) 3 times, ch 3, 8 c in next 
eh 5, turn. Repeat from ist row. 

To make the roll stitch, throw thread over 
hook as many times as directions call for 
(in this instance 15), insert hook in work, 
draw thread through st and the coil of 
threads wound around needle at once, over, 
draw thread through loop on needle at top 
to secure st. If roll is held between thumb 
and forefinger of left hand while drawing 
through, it will facilitate the work. 





Emma. 
T. J. B., WISCONSIN. 





We have a dear little friend who used to 
come for a few weeks every summer to 
visit us. Her visits did us all good, she was 
so bright and cheerful and had a rare fac- 
vity of making the best of things. 

She always came when my work seemed 
to just pile up. I often think it is too bad 
that our city friends must take their va- 
cations and come to the country when we are 





A SUMMER’S DREAM QUILT BLOCK. 

the least prepared to entertain them. About 
this time there are broods of young fowls 
to feed and look after, fruit: to pick and 
can, and then, too, extra help is usually 
needed on the farm. Barring all these 
things and many more, we were always glad 
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better complexion than 
powders and creams. 
Such a soap is Ivory. 
is made of clean vegee- 
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to have Emma come. We could not do as 
much as we wished to entertain her, but shé 
seemed to realize how busy we were, hav- 
ing lived on a’farm one summer herself. 
She was quite fond of horseback riding 
and we generally managed to furnish one 





Back of Summer’s Dream quilt block, 


. Showing how the pieces ere put together. 


fer her to ride when she chose. We read 
a number of good books, each taking a turn 
at reading aloud. She often told me about 
her schoolmates and friends, and afterward, 
when I heard their names, it almost seemed 
as though I was acquainted with them. She 
never left her books or apparel scattered 
about the house for me to pick up or the 
children to soil, as some of my friends have 
done. | 

One of the chief reasons we enjoyed her 
visits so much was because she liked to be 
with us. She seemed so happy and content® 
ed! She was helpful, too, doing many light 
tasks for me, such as shelling peas, hulling 
strawberries, etc, all of which take a house- 
keeper’s time. She is now the wife of one 
of those friends about whom she used to 
tell me. I am expecting them both to come 
to see me soon. 





Summer’s Dream Quilt—This pattern 
utilizes many small pieces that otherwise 
would be useless, and is very pretty.in ef- 
fect. The central square is composed of 4 
dark and 5 light blocks, 1 1-3 in‘ square. 
About this are 4 light blocks, which are 
halves cut diagonally from 4 in square 
blocks. The tiny dark pieces adjoining 
these are triangular halves of 2-in square 
blocks. The other dark and small white 
triangles are the same size. The light cor- 
The dimensions given 
do not allow for seams. The design was 
contributed by Ruth Raymond. 





























This is a gold-plated Slide 
Locket and Bangle Pin Com- 
bined, engraved with beaue 
tiful French design. We 
will send a sample postpaid 


Sta 
CENTS in postage stamps. Only one et 
n be se t h ily. 
YNN & CO., 45 Bond St. New Yor : 











POSITIVE CURE FOR #4%* 
KIDNEY, LIVER 
COMPLAINTS 
TIRED FEELING. We 
your money. Mail dc to Ni 
CO.,Postoffice Box 118, 


Feerentee to cure or refund 
RTH HUDSON D 
Weehawken P. O., N. de 
































A Library in 
Every Home 



































A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal «6 
~-The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 
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To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, ‘2 Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 
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The Last Day 
at St Pierre. 


By Annie Bruce. 


Nellie St Claire snuggled down in the big 
rocker on the veranda and prepared to en- 
joy herself. She laid a couple of bananas 
on the seat near her, cuddled the kitten 
that jumped into her lap, and then lost her- 
self in the closing chapters of her deeply 
interesting book, absorbing in the process 
luscious bites of the fresh bananas. 

It was a beautiful spring afternoon, al- 
though unusually warm, and since Mon- 
day, when La Pelee had suddenly belched 
forth a fiery flood of lava, which destroyed 
everything in its path and had showered 
a few hot ashes in St Pierre itself; there 
had been no lessons. The excitement at 
that time was naturally very great, but 
as the volcano had shown no sign of be- 
coming more active, and as they had been 
assured there was no danger for the city, 
the people were fast settling down again 
to their old life and occupations. 

Nellie meant to make the most of her 
unexpected holiday, tor she dearly loved 
reading, but had little time for it, as les- 
sons came first, so when a shrill whistle 
broke the stillness, she simply answered the 
familiar signal in the same way and went 
on with her reading, while a slim boyish 
figure shot around the corner, took a fly- 
ing leap over the fence, sprang up the 
steps with a bound, and landed breathless 
on the rail at her side. 

“Hello, Nell! How fares my noble sister 
on this perspiring afternoon?’ said _ he, 
mopping his moist, warm face. 

Receiving no response from the absorbed 
reader, he tried again. “I say, Nell, let up 
on that story, will you? I’ve something to 
tell you.” 

“Um, um,” murmured she, turning a page. 

“Sweet sister of mine,” cried he, dropping 
on one knee at her feet, ‘‘will thou not lis- 
ten to the brother of thy love and give 
him of thy sweet counsel?” 

“tJm,”’ repeated she once more, 
ing her eyes from her book. 

“Nell,” continued her brother, and the 
voice sounded anxious now, or as much 
so as was possible through his suppressed 
mirth. “I fear from these repeated um’s 


not tak- 


which you seem only capable of making, . 


that. you are overtaxing your sensitive 
brain by this story reading. Now I heard 
this morning that the application of some 
tobacco leaves to the head often brings 
quiet and relief_to weak brains which have 
been overtaxed. In fact, they say the re- 
sult is wonderful, and fatal consequences 
are thus averted. If I judge rightly in this 
present case, I would suggest that this the- 
ory be put into immediate practice, for—’’ 

Nellie dropped her book and looked up. 

“That’s a good girl,’’ said her brother, “I 
knew you'd melt before my persuasive pow- 
ers. Persistency, as my friend Patrick 
Henry says, is a—”’ 

The sentence was left unfinished, for 
without warning Nellie quickly extended 
her hand, and with unerring aim flung the 
discarded banana skins into his face, while 
her mocking voice cried: 

“The application of some banana skins 
to the face often brings quiet to an over- 
taxed tongue. In fact, the result is most 
wonderful, as in the present case.” 

Tom wiped the moist, clinging banana 
from his face, and seeing her dimpling with 
laughter, he pulled her toward him, and 
with the hilarity that all the dignity of 18 
years had not smothered, he began a waltz 
upon the broad veranda, whistling mer- 
rily the latest coor song. 

“Oh, Tom, you ridiculous boy,” cried Nel- 
lie, dropping into the nearest chair, after 
a lively skirmish about the porch. ‘You've 
made a perfect fright of me. Look at my 
hair; it’s nearly down.” 

“Behold the trim, up-to-date maiden all 
a fright,” he consolingly replied. ‘Life’s 
too short, Nell, or I'd apologize. As it is, 
allow me to be of some practical use, and 
help you rearrange those streaming locks 
and that thing-a-bob—what do you call it? 
—about your neck.” 

Nellie made a sudden movement for more 
of the banana skins, saying threateningly, 
“If a second dose of this well-known rem- 
edy is necessary, I will not hesitate to use 
it sir.” 

Tom dropped 
vowing all sorts 


, 


chair, 
but 


into a 
behavior, 


penitently 
of good 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Nellie shook- her head suspiciously. “I 
doubt your reform from past experiences,” 
she said. “But what is your errand, now 
that you have succeeded in disturbing my 
comfort?” 

“Weil, firstly, father has gone to Mont 
Pelee without me, and I sought your sister- 
ly presence in the hope of receiving some 
balm for my wounded feelings. Secondly, 
to inquire if you feel sufficiently coura- 
geous to go in and persuade that necessary 
evil, commonly known as Chloe, that I am 
suffering, actually suffering, for some of 
those bananas, a part of which you have 
so selfishly eaten.” 

Nellie laughed gaily and perched herself 
upon the arm of his chair. From babyhood 
days Tom had always been the torment as 
well as the idol of her life, and he in turn 
thought there was no girl quite so bright 
and sweet as this 16-years-old sister. 

“No sir,” she said, giving his ear an 
affectionate, tweak, “I'll not. get the fruit 
for you. You don’t deserve it. As for fath- 
er’s going off and leaving you, why, it’s 
too bad, although he probably didn’t want 
to be bothered with a little boy. What has 
he gone to Mont Pelee for, anyway?” 

“Well,” answered Tom, soberly enough, 
now, “you know father has always held a 
different theory about the action of volca- 
noes from other people, and he is not so 
sure that the trouble is over. He says that 
if he finds what he expects, we must get 
out of this to-morrow.” 

“Leave home to-morrow!” echoed Nellie, 
in surprise. ‘‘We should get nicely laughed 
at if we did, but I don’t believe he'll find 
anything wrong, for surely the government 
commission knows more about such things 
than he does. I should hate to have every- 
body say we were cowards and dare not 
stay, for we would be the only ones to 
leave.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Tom slowly. 
“I am not sure but father knows what he 
is talking about. I have an idea that its no 
use trying to temporize with a volcano 
when it means business, and I’m ready to 
go at any time. It’s no sign of cowardice 
to take proper precautions, but in the mean- 
time”’—assuming a woe-begone expression— 
“will your ladyship be gracious enough to 
bestow the honor of your company upon so 
unworthy an object as myself and play 
tennis until father’s return?” 

“I’m busy now,” she laughingly ex- 
claimed, with a longing glance at her book. 
“Wait until after dinner, Tom, and then 
I’ll be a martyr for two whole hours.” 

“No, dear, there is no time like the pres- 
ent,” he replied. “As my friend Patrick 
Henry says, tost opportunities never return 
you know, and—ugh, Nell, how dare you! 
I’m not over-fond of banana skins at the 
best, but when they are crammed inside my 
mouth, I do most seriously object. How- 
ever, I'll betake my languishing self else- 
where and leave you to your selfish enjoy- 
ment. As P. Henry says, there is—’ But 
as Nellie made a threatening move in his 
direction, he made a hasty exit from the 
porch. 

When Mr St Claire returned, he reported 

that, according to his judgment, the volca- 
no was in a very dangerous mood. They 
could not wait for the morrow, he said, but 
must get together what few necessities and 
valuables they could carry and go at once. 
While this was being done, Tom was to 
warn some of their friends of the impending 
danger, but as the young man went from 
house to house, he was met with thanks 
and incredulous smiles, for it was only one 
man’s theory against the many. So it hap- 
pened that the little family of four and a 
few servants were the only ones to start on 
what proved later a race with death. 
“For the great loss of life that the next 
day’s terrible calamity brought about 
might, it seems now, have been so easily 
prevented. But the warnings of nature 
(the mountain’s previous small outbreak) 
were counteracted by the advice of “ex- 
perts.”’ Officers were even stationed in some 
places, I have been told, to prevent the 
people escaping. 

They camped that night a short distance 
from the city, on the top of a high hill, 
and as the tropical.morning dawned clear 
and fair, with no sign of trouble or dan- 
ger, Nellie felt they had been very foolish 
indeed in leaving the comfortable home for 
a night on the hills. And later, as she and 
Tom stood looking down on the fair city 
and listening to the faint sound of the 
cathedral! bell calling their friends to morn- 
ing worship, she voiced her thoughts. 

“Well, sister mine,” replied Tom, “an 
ounce of prevention, you know, is worth—” 

But he never finished his sentence, for 


just then there came a mighty crash,— 
a sound se awful, so stupendous, that for 
an instant it stunned every faculty. The 
ground rocked and swayed, trees and even 
grass -seemed to quiver and tremble, while 
the whole top of the volcano appeared te 
be blown into bits. Instantly there arose 
from this opening a huge black column of 
smoke and cinders, through which a pillar 
of fire shot up, spreading as it rose, and 
dazzling as molten iron, while a fiery sea 
of sulphurous vapor, mud and lava seemed 
to overflow the bowl of the crater and 
roll down upon the doomed city. 

Mr St Claire was the first to recover his 
senses. ‘“‘Run,” he cried, “run for your 
lives!” 

And run they did, until that mass of biack 
smoke, spreading out into innumerable 
branches, and extending for miles, turned 
the day into deepest night. Then they 
struggled on as best they could, through 
blinding clouds of hot ashes and stones, 
only able to keep together in that impene- 
trable darkness by clasping hands. 

The incessant roar and hissing of the 
voleang, the rumbling and shrieking of the 
gases as they burst from their hot prison 
house, the streaks of intensest light that 
sometimes gleamed in all directions from 
that terrible black cloud, added to their 
terror, and made a scene of grandeur never 
to be forgotten. 

The ashes in many places were already 
knee deep, making their way more and 
more difficult, when with a despairing cry 
Mrs St Claire sank senseless upon the 
scorching cinders. Without a word Tom and 
his father raised the inanimate form, and 
with Nellie clinging to the edge of Tom’s 
coat, they stumbled on until, at last, half 
suffocated, with heads throbbing as if they 
would burst, and eyes nearly scorched from 
their sockets, they emerged from that cloud 
of death and threw’ themselves upon the 
grass. 

Altogether utterly worn out and exhaust- 
ed, Nellie’s first thought was of her mother, 
but as the fresh air, free from the terrible 
dust and ashes of the cloud of smoke, blew 
upon her face, Mrs St Claire opened her 
eyes, and as she saw the wan, dust-be- 
grimed faces of her loved ones, she knew 
that in some miraculous way they®*had all 
escaped from the terrible wrath of the vol- 
cano. 

They lay there many hours, too weary to 
fully understand or realize the greatness of 
the disaster that had befallen them. Sud- 
denly Nellie stood up. 

“Tom,” said she, “do you feel able to go 
with me to the top of that next hight? I 
think we can see St Pierre from there.” 

“Tt will go, Nell,” answered her brother, 
springing: to his feet, “but I fear you will 
never see St Pierre again.. It is a city of 
the past now.” 

Nellie looked at him in surprise. ‘Do you 
mean that it is all buried in those terrible 
ashes, Tom, all of it?’ she asked, in an 
awed voice. Tom nodded, but made no re- 
ply, and they soon reached the top of the 
hill. Nellie gave a little gasp as she saw 
the scene of destruction spread out before 
her eyes. Was that gray mass of rocks, 
mud and lava all there was left of their 
beautiful city? 

Mont Pelee’s awful artillery was still bus- 
ily working. From where they stood, the 
heavens looked black with smoke, which 
arose from the crater, not in windings and 
curlings, but in surging waves. Every min- 
ute or two there was a hollow rumbling 
sound, like a long-drawn-out groan, com- 
ing from the bosom of the earth, which was 
followed by a blinding flash of some fiery 
substance, and downward surge of the huge 
black column. All over the sides of the 
mountain were thousands of jets of glis- 
tening steam, shooting high in the air. It 
was a terrible yet fascinating sight, and 
they gazed and gazed at the laboring mon- 
ster. 

“Come, Nell,” said Tom at last, “we must 
get back to father and mother.” 

But Nellie did not move, or take her eyes 
from the awful sight. “Tom,” said she 
softly, “where is every one? Do you sup- 
pose any escaped?’’ 

Tom shook his head. “We cannot tell 
what happened in that awful minute, Nell, 
but I fear we are the only living things 
left, and where would we be now if father 
had not stuck to his new ideas through 
thick and thin? Nell, I think father is a 
wonderful man.” 

It ‘was late afternoon before 
party were able to press forward. Mr St 
Claire thought that by heading toward 
Morne d’Orange they would soon reach one 
of the little fishing hamlets nestled along 
the coast, and unless deserted by frightened 


the little 











inhabitants, : would there find a boat to 
carry them.to Fort de France. : 

It was weary work, however, -walking 
over.the uneven ground, for their feet were 
blistered and sore in many places, while 
the soles of Tom’s shoes were nearly burned , 
off by the hot dust and cinders, so that it 
was long after nightfall before they reached 
Carbet. There they found a few of the 
people still staying by their homes, and 
were taken in and kindly cared for until 
morning, when a relief steamer, sent from 
Fort de France, took them abroad. 

Soon after they were rescued from that 
scene of awful desolation, Tom and Nellie 
were sent to an aunt in Massachusetts, 
where their parents would soon join them, 
for as Tom remarked: 

“One fight with a volcano is enough for a 
lifetime, and I vote we skip these islands 
and rebuild our home in a place where we 
ean feel safe. As Patrick Henry most feel- 
ingly remarks, let us flee from the wrath to 
come.” 

At that quotation being attributed to 
Patrick Henry, they all laughed, as Tom 
had intended they should, for he was trying 
his best, with his fun and nonsense, to 
chase away the cloud of horror which was 
upon every face. 

This story is true, and was told by Nellie 
herself soon after she came to the New 
England home, where by loving care and 
sympathy the fear and dread are fast leav- 
ing her merry brown eyes. But neither 
she or Tom will ever forget their last day 
at St Pierre. 


Miss Marguerite. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





My real name is Marguerite, but the chil- 
dren always call me Daisy. That is my 
nick name and it means 
day’s eye or eye of the 
day. 

Long, long ago a few of 
my seeds were brought 
from Europe and planted 
with the grains and the 
grass. I liked this beau- 
tiful new country called 
America, so F grew and 
grew. 

Each year I had more 
sisters, and now we cover 
the fields, so that every 
summer the children can 
pick all they want of us, 
When they have May 
parties they always 
choose the biggest daisies to make a crown 
for the Queen of May. They weave long 
chains of us to hang round their necks, and 
pull off our petals, one by one, to see who 
loves them best. Sometimes they mark 
little faces on our yellow centers and make 
grandmas with specs and caps, by pinching 
off all our petals but two, for the cap 
strings. 

German children call us meadow pearls. 
In Scotland lives our little red and white 
cousin, which the poet Burns called a “wee, 
modest, crimson tipped flower.” 








Left in Charge. 


NELLIE E. HARTSOCK, ILLINOIS. 





When I was about 14 years old my 
mother and big sister set off on a trip to 
see the sights at the state fair and left me 
at home to keep house, feed the chickens 
and take care of my 10-years-old brother. 
Of course, I was delighted to be left in sole 
charge, and had a great time trying all 
sorts of experiments in cooking. When 
mother had been gone a few days, who 
should come but our cousin from out west 
and her two children. I received her with 
open arms and explained mother’s absence, 
and added that I was there to ‘do the 
honors.” 

If mother had been home, cousin would 
have made herself one of the family and 
helped with the work, no doubt. Not so 
when I was housekeeper! I resigned in 
favor of no one, and I insisted that my 
guests sit at their ease, while I served up 
all their favorite dishes and many more be- 
sides. I even invited in a friendly neigh- 
bor, and when my guests cast amused 
glances at my dish of mashed potatoes 
decked out with lettuce leaves and small 
red peppers, and my cold slaw with a 
crown of mashed egg yolks and the vari- 
ous other decorative features of my table, 
I smiled serenely and remarked that. they 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


were not: necessarily to:eat, but I thought 
they looked very pretty. 

One day I. decided to-have fried chicken 
and selected the, night before. a plump 
young rooster and placed him for safe keep- 
ing under a. box, intending to chop his head 
off early the next. morning.and dress. him 
for the noonday meal, a thing I had never 
done before. Next morning, armed with 
the ax, I went.out and carefully (se I 
thought). lifted the edge of my box and 
looked beneath to locate the fowl’s. feet, 
but before I knew it that bird had slipped 
out and jumped over the back fence. Then 
I got another rooster, but was obliged to 
call my brother to .do the killing, and we 
had a delicious fried chicken for dinner, 
that brought me many compliments. 





A Strange Animal Friendship. 


ALICE MOORE, DELAWARE. 

We had two small kittens given us about 
a@ year ago, and an amusing friendship 
sprang up at once between Dana, our great 
Dane hound, and Bob, one of the kittens. 
Our attention was attracted first by see- 
ing them eating out of the same dish, and 
knowing that Dana never noticed cats in 
any way, except to chase them, we deter- 
mined to watch them, and found that they 
ate, played and slept together. 

One evening last fall a sudden shower 
came, giving Dana and Bob, who were out 
together, a thorough soaking. Dana came 
on the porch alone, but seemed restless and 
whined several times, then suddenly he ran 
out in the rain and came back immediately 
with a very wet and forlorn kitten in his 
mouth. He lay down on the porch with the 
kitten between his paws and tried to lick 
the water from it with his tongue, and as 
soon as the storm was over, he picked the 
kitten up again and carried it into his bed, 
staying there until they were both dry. 

Often when playing, if Dana became too 
rough. Bob would mew, and we have 
laughed to see Dana look sorry and turn 
the kitten over and over with his nose,— 
we thought, in order to see if he had really 
hurt it. 


= a 

Claude V. Chapman-—It is with great sor- 
row I tell you that one of our former Ta- 
blers and readers has been taken from us,— 
Claude V. Chapman of Andover academy. 
On July 4 the soldiers of his regiment took 
a prominent part and he was an enthusi- 
astic leader. In the evening fireworks were 
to be displayed, and while superintending 
the work of preparation, one of the young 
men accidentally shot him, wounding him 
mortally, and he died the next morning, 
leaving an almost heart-broken mother and 
sister.—[Mrs H. W. C. 

Primary Teacher: Who can tell me the 
name of the state shaped like a large arm- 
chair, and its capital? Small Darling: The 
state’s name is Louisiana, and its capital is 
Battenberg. x 


“Well, cook, and what did you think of 
it?” “Lor’, mum, she sang beautiful, just 
as if she was a-gargling!” 
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Left-Overs 
Made Palatable 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 
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& Based on actual results by many of the 
é best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
* having also been tested atthe New England 
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Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 
perts, or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 
CURTIS, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so* 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methods for making 
the most sayory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake apd small remains of fresh fruit orjams 
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The World’s Regulator 


Nearly ten million Elgin watches 
act as one great pendulum in regu- 
lating the hours of business, travel 
and pleasure the world over. Every 


ELGIN 


Watch 


is made of the finest materials by 
the most skilled hands. 














Always look for the watch word 
“Elgin,” engraved on the works 
of the world’s best watches.Send 
for free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, iu. 
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Vegetable Salads. 


_ MARJORIE_ MARCH. 


.. Squash, onions, beans, cucumbers, aspar- 
agus and. almost all of the vegetables make 
acceptable salads. 

Take equal: proportions of small boiled 
beets and shredded cabbage. Sprinkle with 
salt and set aside-&cféw ‘minutes. Slice a 
layer of beets on a- bed of nasturtium leaves 
and spread cabbage over. Garnish with a 
few pieces of beet cut in quarters. Serve 
with salad dressing. 

A Pretty Salad: Select blood beets of 
uniform size. Boil until tender and put in 
ice box for a while. Skim the beets, cut 
off a slice from stem end that they may 
stand firmly, remove centers until you have 
only hollow .red-shells. - Fill with vinegar 
until needed. Pour out vinegar when ready 
to serve and: fill -heaping full of crisp, 
chopped celery and mayonnaise dressing. 
Put ontop of_éach a ring cut from a hard- 
boiled egg and sprinkled with a...bit of 
chopped parsley. Place in cups or lettuce 
leaves. : 
~ Radish and Celery Salad: 
ishes “in slices Jengthwise, and the. slices 
into strips. Cut celery into straws. Use 
equal parts, mix with a French dressing, 
garnish with radish roses and mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Potato Salad: Slice thin some boiled po- 
tatoes, and chopped parsley and an onion; 
sprinkle with Salt and pepper’ and pour over 
3 tablespoons of_either.oil or melted butter, 
and moisten the whole with vinegar. This 
can be served in tomato cups if wished. 

Tomatoes are delicious served very cold 
and sliced on lettuce or- nasturtium leaves 
with mayonnaise dressing.- Garnish with 
tips of golden-rod if lettuce is used; the 
nasturtium blossoms if its leaves are used. 


Warmed-Up Vegetables. 


Parsnip Cakes: Mash cold boiled parsnips 
and form into small cakes. Dip into beaten 
egg and bread crumbs, salted and peppered, 
and fry. Serve hot with sprigs of: parsley. 
Squash, carrots, turnips and potatoes can 
be used in thé same way, and if the quantity 
of the vegetabie is small, add some finely 
crumbled bread crumbs. 

Tomatoes: Take tomatoes left over from 
dinner, season and thicken slightly with 
flour. Just before turning onto slices of hot 
buttered toast add 1 cup cream (éhe richer 
it is the better) with a pinch of soda.. Serve 
at once. A nice dish for supper. 

Vegetable Souffles: Take left-over aspara- 
gus tips, eggplant, peas or sliced raw to- 
matoes, or almost any leftover vegetable; 
mix with a rich cream sauce. (If tomatoes 
are used, a pinch of soda must be added.) 
Season well with salt and pepper. Beat 3 
eggs, whites and yolks separately. Pour 
in the yolks, then the whites and bake ina 
hot oven. 

Vegetable Patties: Mix any leftover veg- 
etables (and it is surprising to see what 
a little amount will do) with a thick cream 
sauce, highly seasoned. Add a few drops 
of Worcestershire sauce. Cut rounds of 
bread about an inch thick, cutting a small 
round hole in center, butter well and place 
in baking dish in which they are to be 
served. Fill holes with mixture and bake 
until brown. A tomato sauce can be used 
with these and they make a delicious bite 
for luncheon or supper. 

Pea Salad with Eggs. Cut cold hard- 
boiled eggs in the center, remove the yolks 
neatly, and cut in small bits. Mix with 
green peas left over from dinner, heated 
and seasoned, and pour carefully in egg 
cups. Serve on lettuce leaves covered with 
mayonnaise dressing. 

Eggplant Oysters—Save bits of eggplant 
that have been cooked. Chop fine, mix with 
a little egg, some bread crumbs, salt, pep- 
per, and a little lemon juice. Mold into 
oyster shape, adding a little flour if neces- 
sary. Dip in beaten egg and  Cctracker 
crumbs and fry a golden brown. Serve with 
sprigs of parsley and slices of lemon. They 
taste much like fried oysters.—[{M. M. 


Cut long rad- 


Currant, Cherry and Berry Wines—The 
juice of either of the above fruits can be 
used alone, or in combinations to make a 
variety of flavors. -Express all the juice 
possible, then take an equal amount of 
boiling water and pour on the pressed fruit, 
let stand two hours. Press out the juice, 


add the first liquid, then add_4 Ibs brown‘ 


“ $ugar to each gation of iuice. Let stand 





THE GOOD COOK 


until it works (three or four weeks), with- 
out a bung in the keg or barrel, covering 
the opening with: gauze. . When done work- 
ing, bottle, or close the bung hole. . Lay 
bottles on the side. A cool cellar is the 


best place sor keeping wines—where they. 


will not freeze.; Have the fruit perfectly 
ripe, and make wine at once,—not letting 
the juice. ferment before the addition 
of the sugar. This is a valuable recipe, 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion.—[M. S. 


Cream Puffs (Aunt Chloe’s)—Boil 1% 
pts milk with % pt cream (all milk may be 
used, but result is not so rich). Sift to- 
gether % cup flour, 1 teaspoon cream tartar 
(1 rounding teaspoon baking powder may 
be used with no soda or cream tartar), 2 
scant cups granulated corn meal. Slowly 
Stir into. the milk, making .a smooth pud- 
ding, boiling and stirring 15 minutes. Add 
1 teaspoon butter, or tablespoon if all milk 
has been used. Beat three minutes, cool, 
beat in 4 well whipped eggs, 1 teacup su- 
gar, % teaspoon each cinnamon, nutmeg, 
lemon rind grated, ™% teaspoon soda dis- 
solved in just enough water to liquefy it. 
Now beat long and well. Butter cups, drop 
in puffs. ._Bake in steady oven. Turn out of 
cups, and serve with whipped cream, pud- 
ding sauce, syrup or with only butter.— 
[Jane Eyre. 


Green Corn Soup—One large chicken or 
4 lbs veal; put over stove in 1 gal cold water 
without salt, cover tightly and simmer 
slowly till meat slips from bones, not al- 
lowing it to boil to rags, as the meat will 
make a nice breakfast dish. Set the meat 
aside with a cup of the liquor. Strain the 
soup, grate into it 1 doz ears sweet corn, 
add salt, pepper and onion to suit the taste. 
Add also some chopped parsiey and 1 heap- 
ing teaspoon celery seed or 2 large heads 
celery chopped fine. Simmer for half: an 
hour and serve hot. To serve the chicken or 
veal, make a sauce out of the broth, pour 
over the meat, season well and simmer a 
few minutes. Serve hot with toasted bread. 
[A. G 


Stewed Prunes—Wash very carefully 
through several waters. Soak over night 
or for several hours. Then place on the 
stove in a saucepan, or better still, a double 
boller or steamer, and let cook slowly. 
Never boil them rapidly. The quality and 
size of the prunes of course determines the 
length of time they should be cooked, usu- 
ally two hours is none too long. When 
done, stir in 4% cup of sugar and 1 slightly 
rounding teaspoon cornstarch—previously 
stirred together—to each firm cup of prunes 
measured when dry. Cook gently for 10 
minutes. The juice of half a lemon and the 
grated rind of a whole one is a great addl- 
tion. F 


Green Tomats Pickle—To 1 pk green to- 
matoes sliced thin, add 2 qts sliced onions. 
Sprinkle with salt, and let stand over 
night, then drain and boil in vinegar till 
tender. To 1 qt fresh vinegar add 2 Ibs 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoon mustard seed, 
and 1 tablespoon each of ground cloves, 


mace and celery. seed. Let. these all boil 
together for two minutes, then pour over 
the tomatoes and onions. Put into a pickle 
jar. Now stir together % bottle salad oil, 
1 heaping teaspoon ground mustard, 1 tea- 
spoon cayenne and 2 of ground cinnamon: 
blend well and stir into the pickle—[Anna 
Glenwood. 


Black Pepper Cake—Take 5 cups flour, 
1 heaping cup butter, 1% cups sugar, yy, 
cup black pepper, 2 teaspoons ground gin- 
ger, 242 cups sultana raisins, 2 teaspoons 
baking soda, 3 cups buttermilk, 1 nutmeg 
(ground). Rub butter into the flour. Then 
put in -the raisins, having soaked them 
previously in hot water to soften. Add the 
other dry ingredients, soda is stirred into 
the milk and poured over the flour mixture. 
Mix well, place in buttered tins and bake 
in a slow oven as soon as possible, one 
hour should be long enough. This is a 
very fine cake to bake with tea, also eco- 
nomical—having no eggs—and wholesome. 
{[E. M. W. 


Brown Meat Stock—Cut the meat into 
small slices about 4 inch thick. Fry brown 
in drippings. Do not dredge with flour first. 
Put in the soup kettle, salt, and cover with 
cold water. If there are any bones, break 
them into rather small pieces with a cleaver 
or clean hatchet, and put them in with the 
meat. Set on the back of the stove and 
let heat very slowly, being careful that it 
does not boil. Prepare early in the morn- 
ing so it can be on the whole day. The 
last thing at night, strain through a col- 
ander. Skim off the fat before using. Beef 
is the most satisfactory meat for a stand- 
by, although any kind may be used. This 
stock is the foundation for a great variety 
of soups. 


Cream Puffs—I saw a request for a 
cream puff recipe, so will send mine. One 
cup hot water, % cup butter. Put on the 
stove and stir in 1 cup dry flour. Let boil 
up, take from the stove, and stir smooth. 
When cold break 3 eggs in it, and stir five 
minutes. Drop in spoonfuls on tins, not 
very close together. Bake 25 minutes in a 
rather hot oven, not opening the door more 
than necessary. For the cream filling, take 
1 cup milk, % cup sugar, 1 egg, 3 table- 
spoons flour. Flavor with vanilla. When 
both this and the puffs are cool, open the 
puffs a little with a sharp knife and fill 
with the cream.—[Endicott, New York. 


A Head Cheese Novelty—Slice the head 
cheese half an inch thick and fry in hot 
bacon fat or butter. Serve on fried brown 
bread. 


Brown Bread Relish—After cooking a 
few slices of bacon, fry several slices of 
brown bread a nice brown in the bacon fat. 
Butter may be used instead of bacon, but 
be sure to use plenty of it. 

Beat eggs very light, yolks and whites 
separately, for omelet. 


A small onion, chopped fine, is a pleasing 


addition to hash. 








A Generation Ago 
coffee could only be 
bought in bulk. The 
20th century way is the 


way—sealed pack- 
ages, always clean, 
fresh and retaining 
its rich flavor. 
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W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 











HUMBOLDT COLLEGE, 


Humboldt, lowa. 
CATALOG FREE. 


School all year. 
weeks, 
to 1100 miles. 





14 Departments 


Free tuitio 
Fall term opens August 19. 


—Preparatory, Normal, Collegiate, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, Tele graphy, ete. Strictly first-class. 
and upwards pays for board, room and tuition 48 
ion toone from each county. We pay your car fare up 











FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


How We Worked the Road. 


[Some ® years ago.] 
WILL TEMPLER. 





The garden was in and the meadows were 
growing, 
The corn and 
the ground, 
The field for the 
sowing, 
When Pathmaster Jones’s son, Daniel, 
round, 
Saying: “Dad sent me over to say he is goin’ 
T’ work roads to-morrer, purvidin’ it’s fair. 
He wants y’ all out fer t’ make a good show- 


potatoes had come through 
buckwheat was ready for 


came 


in’,— 
So come with th’ 


hosses and men y’ c’n 
spare.”’ 
Next morning we slept for an hour or, so 
later 
(Experience taught-us a picnic was there), 
Did chores, and anscmanled at breakfast, 


where pater 


Divided his forces, allotted each re. 


“You, William,” said pater, “can hifth to the 
scraper, 
And Dick to the plow with old Dolly and 
Gray. 
We'll work out our time on the pathmaster’s 
paper; 
The boys and myself will each count for a 
day.” 
‘Twas eight when we started, and half an 


hour after, 


We came to a tree where we sat in the 
shade, 
And gossiped and joked and made merry with 
laughter, 
Till each tardy neighbor appearance had 
made. 
Then, “Ev’ry man up!’’ to pick stones, plow 
the ditches, 
And a the roadbed with boulders and 
sods; 
Scrape soil from low places, where black 
mud enriches 
The stuff for a “thank ’e ma’am” ev’ry few 
rods. 
An hour thus went by, and our shade tree 
drew near us, 
Or we to our shade tree, the pathmaster 
first; 
Then someone proposed some hard cider to 
cheer us,— 


For most of the party were dying of thirst. 
We waited, of course, for the ferthceoming 


bev’rage, 
Smoked pipes and told stories and lay in 
the shade, 
Then quaffed the brown liquid, and under its 
lev’rage 
Another ‘short stretch of a bad road was 
made. 
Noon came, and to dinner we paid our atten- 
tion, 
Nor did we return ere the clock had struck 
two, 
And all afternoon put to test our invention, 


To how not to do what we came there to do. 
With coming of six and our holiday ended, 
Each man and each boy toward his home 
now made tracks; 
We’d spoiled some two miles of highway, and 
not mended 
A rod; 
out 


but were 
our tax. 
en 


“Happy as Two Schoolgirls.” 


MRS L. 8S. B., OREGON, 


pleased, for we’d worked 





@ne bright sunny morning in May I had 
just put the last of a large. baking—pies, 
cookies, cake and bread—into the pantry, 
and was just cleaning up my table, when 
glancing out of the window I saw a tall, 
pale woman coming in at the gate. It 
lacked but half an hour of stage time, and 
I had planned to go to the beach at New- 
port that very morning, and was just ready 
to get dressed but when I saw Mrs Sam- 
uels Coming, I made up my mind instantly 
that I’d give up my trip, and not let her 
know it either, for I suspected that she 
had come to make'me a visit. 

By the time she had reached the porch, 
‘I had dried my hands and was there to 
meet her. She said that “pa had hitched 
the horses to the wagon and taken all the 
children and a lunch up to the old mill, 
three miles up in the mountains, to spend 
the day picnicking and gathering rhododen- 
drons: He had also taken the dogs and 
ean along, for perhaps he might see a 
eer.”’ 

As Mrs Samuels was quite warm, I took 
her into the family sitting room, for it 
was nice and cool there, and drew. my 
easiest rocker to the window and seated 
her in it, where she could see the ‘river, 
and hear the birds singing. The air was 
eweet and’ cool here, and we sat 
rocked and chatted. until. nearly dinner 
Mrs Samuels to lie 


time, when I persuaded 


and 


on the lounge and sleep while I got dinner 
ready. 

It was a good dinner, teo. My husband 
had gone down to the clam beds the even- 
ing before and dug a basket of clams for 
me, so.I had clam fritters. Johnnie had 
been up the river the greater part of the 
morning fishing, and consequently we had 
lovely mountain trout for dinner. We had 
new potatoes, radishes, lettuce and peas, 
and for dessert custard, cake and fruit. 

How Mrs Samuels did enjoy that dinner! 
She seldom eats any but her own cooking, 
and one gets so very tired of eating that 
all the time. After. we had washed up the 
dishes, and the men had gone to the fields, 
we went to the parlor and visited for 
about two hours. Then, as it was getting 
some cooler and we were nicely rested, we 
got our sunbonnets and started out to find 
what we could enjoy out-of-doors. 

After walking about the farm we strolled 
down the river, about 60 yards from the 
house, and got out the boat and oars, and 
a fishing tackle. Then we got into the 
boat and went fishing, and we caught 17 
fish, which I insisted on Mrs Samuels tak- 
ing home with her... We were good and 
hungry when we got home, and made 
a raid on the pantry, and take it all in 
all, we were as happy that day as two 
schoolgirls. Mrs Samuels said in starting 
for her own home that it was the most 
delightful day she’d had in years, and for 
my part, I thoroughly enjoyed her visit. 


A Humdrum Visit. 


MRS C. A. L., VIRGINIA, 





We are struggling under a mortgage and 
have a large family, and it therefore goes 
without saying that luxuries and money are 
searce articles in the cld log cabin on the 
“oasis.’””’ Of course we raise vegetables for 
our own use, but even then the grocery 
bill for a family of 12 or 14 amounts to quite 
asum monthly. I have a friend in moder- 
ate circumstances herself, who realizes this, 
and when she and her two boys, who some- 
«times accompany their mother, arrive for an 
annual visit, a large, well-filled basket or 


bex also appears on the scene. Sometimes 
it contains groceries, sometimes dishes, 
towéls and apron gingham, sometimes 


clothing outgrown by her. boys, which is 
still good enough to last my- boys a long 
time; always something useful and accept- 
able. 

I am never strong, and often have no help, 
but my friend, donning her big gingham 
apron, insists on washing dishes . three 
times daily for the crowd. She also: takes 
care of the baby while I am cooking, and 
if I have extra sewing on hand or fruit 
to put up, insists on helping me out. I tell 
her she gets no rest at all, ‘but she assures 
me she does, and enjoys helping me more 
than she would idling all day. She kas a 
happy faculty of seeing the humorous side 
of things, and many a fit of blues has she 
driven away by reciting some pleasant little 
incident in a laughable way. 

To my regret I can do but little for her 
pleasure, for our team is always so busy I 
can never. take her driving, as I woul& like 
to do.. But I cook in my way various fa- 
vorite dishes of hers, which she is kind 
enough to call the best she ever tasted, and 
we attend the Sunday school picnic when it 
occurs during her visit, carrying plenty of 
fried chicken and ‘‘trimmings,’’ and spend- 
ing most of the day. Altogether, it appears 
to me her outing must be a very humdrum 
affair indeed, but she protests when I make 
this remark, and declares she enjoys it 
more than she can tell us. 

ie 

As I have seen a number of baking re- 
ports for one year, I thought I would send 
mine. I am now 17, and bake for a family 
of three. For the year commencing July 
1, 1901, and ending July 1, 1902, I baked the 
following: Loaves of bread 132; biscuit 56, 
layer cakes 48, loaf cakes 54, gingersnaps 
1534, pies 92, puddings 28, fried cakes 218, 
shortcakes 3.—[J. M. C., New York. 


Mother: Why is it, Harry, that you 
can’t get up the first time that I call you? 

Son: I suppose it’s because you are a 
woman that you can’t understand so simple 
a matter as that, mother; but to us men 
folks it is plain enough. 


Father: What? Fighting? Haven’t I 
told you if an enemy smite thee upon one 
cheek you should turn the other to him? 

Tommy: Yes, sir, but you told me, too, 
that it- was ‘“‘more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 
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SEWING MACHINES 
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“Agriculturist” § Sewing Machine No.5. Freight Prepaid, 
and a year’s subscription to this journal, for $19.00. « 


To Our Readers at From 


$16.22 to $19,% 


All readers of. this journal can secure 
through us the finest grades of sewing 
machines at very reasonable prices, ranging 
from $16.50, freight prepaid, to $19.00, 
freight.prepaid. All our machines are war- 
ranted for five years. 


What Others Say. 


Following are a few of a very large num- 
ber of testimonials, from those who have 
purchased sewing machines from us. We 
have not yet received a single unfavorable 
statement from anyone who has purchased 
one of our sewing machines. 


Is ALL RIGHT.—“ We are very well pleased with 
the sewing machine secured from you. As far as we have 
tried it, it is all right.”—G. W. BUFFINGTON, Mills Co. 


Towa. 

EQUALS A 645 MACHINE.—“.The are. head 
AGRICULTURIST sewing machine came all We 
have given it a thorough trial and find it ont By slactory. 
It is as gdod a machine as agents sell for $45 HALSEY 
SMITH, Susquehanna Co., 

USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL.—“I am very 
much. pleased with the drop top AGRICULTURIST sewing 
machine. It is perfectly satisfactory in every 9g | 
The feed, attachments, etc., etc., are working bicely. I 
have found itto be Nets running, and with the top dropped 
and the leaf folded itisa 'y ornamental as well as use- 
ful piece of furnitu take pleasure ie recom: 
mending it to any of -=y friends, who want a machine.” — 
ADELIA 8. BULLMAN, Union Co., N. J. 

JUST AS GUARANTEED.—“Your sewing machine 
has proved all that you guaran be in so far as I 
have used it. I like it very much.”—HENRY 
FIELD, Ontario Co., N. ¥. 


SAVING OF $20.00.—“ We are highly pleased with 
urchase 





BLOOM- 


the AGEICULTURIST machine which we d of 
you. After two months’ trial we are satisfied that it is the 
ual of, if not su ty AY machines that ts have 
ed to sell us at at least.” 


‘s ty J to us of 

—CHAS. BUTTRICK, Kent 

P TO DA —“I received the AGRICULTURIST 
sewing machine last June, and find it in every way up to 
date. It is easy, light running and noiseless, and I woulda 
recommend it to anyone.”—MRs. B. H. 
Grant la. 

GOOD AS HIGH-PRICED MACHINES.—" The 
sewing machine gives good satisfaction. It does as poo 
work .as any of the high-priced . machines.”-, B. 
PRESLEY, Leadon Co., Tenn. 


All interested should write us for our free 
booklet giving full particulars. 
Address orders to either of our offices below; but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 
NEW. YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Bailding. 
SPRINGPIELD, MASS., Homestead Bullding. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


DILLINGHAX, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


i Built on Roc i 


receive our 


prompt “SUBSTANTIAL — FIRM — RELIABLE 


attention. 


Thirty years of successful nerepantivins ona firm, substans 
We if tial basis, employing clean, upright met 


ds—the kind that 


have Z insure positive reliability—a firm worthy of your patronage. We 
everything already enjoy the confidence of over half the Ts mage in your 


for hot county but we want yours also. 


Ask your neig. 


bors about us 


weather. =. : = if you doubt our ability to serve you properly — you will be sur 
prised to find how many customers we have in your vicinity. 
: If we can please others we can please you. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT— Our new 
catalogue No. 7! will be ready about September 
fst. Our buyers have scoured the markets of the 
world for honest, up-to-date goods, to quote in 
this catalogue, and it will be beyond doubt the 
finest catalogue ever issued by any mercantile 
firm. We want every reader of this paper to send 
foracopy. It will be sent, all charges paid, upon 
receipt of 15 cents—this amount only half pays 
the postage, but it is sufficient to show us that 
you are acting in good faith. 


Applications may be sent in now, and we will forward 
the catalogue as soon as it is issued — about September ist. 
sk for catalogue No. 7!,and enclose 15 cents in either 
etamps or coin. Why not do it now? 


WI ) ' 
ld Ai is, _> 


| Mentgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 











SAVES ITS COST 


salt ashes nape, tame £2 ON THE FIRST CROP 


post, 
than it canal be — by hand. Do you know of any other piece of ma- 
. AY chinery for use on the farm of which this 
mp can betrulysaid? +4 ¢:5 450 poe — 
Logis we 


ci 
hie Be a nue 


The Improved . Euae iy 


Kemp Manure Sp reader 


not only makes easy work AB out the manure, but by the way in which op it up and makes it fine, it more than 
trebles the value of the same. It will break up and spread evenly, manure that cannot be handled with a fork. It doesn’t 
matter how hard, lumpy, caked, strawy, or stalky the manure is, this machine willspreadit. It makes fine, well rotted 
manure go a long ways in top dressing wheat in the spring, meadow lands, pasture, etc. Being mounted on broad faced 
wheels, it can be handled on any kind of ground without serious cutting in or rutting. Can spread back and forth, as 
front wheels turn entire! ly under. Can be turned on the ground it stands on. 1902 machine has our new Beater- 
Freeing Device, Agron Sqtaseing Devtiee and numerous other improvements. Send for latest catalogue (free) 
and read about these and other advantages and also about **How to Grow Big*Crops.” 

Remember that the only original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is the one made by our- 
selves. SY U 








Profit in Hay Baling 


demands big capacity u get it in ng 


OUTHWICK 


Two Horse PRESS 
Full Girole r 
40 by 18 inch 
fee é 
+8) iDg. 
penne Solid, even 
4 bales fillcars and 
save freight. Bridge7 
inches high. Press stands 
up to its work—s6 does the 
tier—no digging holes for wheels. 
Adapted to bank barns. King among 
balers. Write for free catalogue. 


Sandwich Mig. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, tlt. 











There is no The BEST Thr 


record of a 
for a thresberman to buy and for a farmer to use i shee Celebr: 
FARQUHAR BOILERE| AJAX THHESHING ENGINE and the FARQUHAR SEPA OR. rates 
having exploded made in sizes 4 h. p. and up, and combine the SSvantages of all uccesettl engines, 
Easy steamers anc “develo paces than rated horse-power. Ha ver’s seat, foot- 
brake and two injectors. RATORS “me s 
sizes for merchant threshing | - farm use, 
machines have all late improvements, they three 
and clean all kinds of grain perfectly. 








Catalogue of Engines, Threshing Machinery, 
Saw Mills, Agricultural Implements, free, 


A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 


YORK, PA. 





HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, and 
.WO00-SAWING MACHINES 


i you want the best Horse Power: and "Threshing 
hine or Wood Saw, get the GRAY. Ifyou 

want the best Horse Power for Cream Separator, 

Basllage Cutter, or other farm machinery, get the 


Free. Raaress A, W. GRAY'S SONS, 


aoe TEES AND SOLE MaNUFAOTURERS, 
P.0O.Box 8 MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS. vt 











oT STANDS FOR BIG GROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
r acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
umpy,damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


SPANGLER. <=" Drill 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grass seed. Drill “| 
any depth, Da pessess regulation, low steel or wood frame, hi 
wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. Lig: 4 
draft. Investigate before buying.. Write for free catalogue, 
SPANGLER MANFG. CO.. 504 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA. 








~ SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE 


THRESHERS 


ae 

>for use with hérse power 

i> or engine. Easiest run- 

eed ing and greatest grain-sav- 

ing. Its owners are inde- 

dent ofthreshermen. Ako horse powers, engines, 
eed cutters, silos, etc. 

HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. Y. 





= ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 3 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, "Siding or Uelling you can use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 

| tools you.need. . We. furnish. nails free 
and pajnt roofing two sidés.. Comes 
éither flat, corrugated‘or *V” crim > 
Delivered free of all charges to all poimts 
in the U, S., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the'Ohio River 


A $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on applieation.”. A square means 100 
equare feet. “Write for frée Catalogue No: 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and fron Sts., Chicage 





